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From the Eclectic and Congregational Review. 
JOHN CLARE.* 


In the spring of 1864, in the Northamp- 
tonshire General County Lunatic Asylum, 
after a sad incarceration of about twenty- 
three years, an appendix to a previous in- 
carceration in a private asylum, from which 
he escaped, died John Clare. In the lucid 
intervals which shone upon him, he had al- 
ways expressed a wish to sleep his last sleep 
in the churchyard of his native village, 
Helpston. Accordingly, when his spirit 
had fled, the superintendent of the asylum 
wrote to the Earl Fitzwilliam, one of. the 
great peers of England, and whose proper- 
ty lies immediately in the neighbourhood of 
Helpston, asking for the grant of a small 
sum to carry the wish of the poor deceased 
into effect. The illustrious peer briefly re- 
plied by a refusal, implying that the de- 
ceased died as a pauper, and should be bur- 
ied in the: pauper’s burial-ground. There 
were others who judged more generously 
than the noble col, and it is a satisfaction 
to feel that this great indignity was not per- 
petrated towards the remains of one of 
the sweetest village nightingales that ever 
warbled the notes of pastoral melody in 
English verse. A requisite burial-fund 
was raised in a few days; the poet’s body 
was conveyed to Helpston, and now lies be- 
neath the shade of a sycamore-tree, tombed 
over only by the green grass and the eternal 
vault of the sky. It is our purpose to in- 
a a little, while we glance through Mr. 

artin’s most affectionate and mournfully 
interesting biography, into the claims John 
Clare has to memory and affectionate hom- 
age as one who has done honour to our 
land’s language, and to inquire how far the 
Ear! Fitzwilliam was justified in treating as 
a pauper’s, the remains of one who certainly 
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had the sad accidents of pauperism asseciat- 
ed with his life. Forty-five years ago, that 
terrible critic, William Gifford, in the Quar- 
terly Review, expressed his sense of marvel- 
ling admiration over the genius of the poor 

oung peasant. The whole review is cast 
in the appreciative strain of the following 
words : — 


We had nearly overlooked, amidst the bulk- 
ier works which incessantly solicit our atten- 


tion, this interesting little volume ; which bears * 


indubitable evidence of being composed alto- 
gether from the impulses of the writer’s mind, 
as excited by external objects and internal sen- 
sations. Here are no tawdry and feeble para- 
phrases of former poets, no attempts at describ- 
ing what the author might have become ac- 
quainted with in his limited reading: the 
woods, the vales, the brooks — 


“the crimson spots 
I’ the bottom of a cowslip,” — 


or tle loftier phenomena of the heavens, con- 
templated through the alternations of hope and 
despondency, are the principal sources whence 
the youth, whose adverse circumstances and 
resignation under them extort our sympathy, 
drew the faithful and vivid pictures before us. 

Examples of mind, highly gifted by nature, 
struggling with and breaking through the bon- 
dage of adversity, are not rare in this country ; 
but privation is not destitution; and the in- 
stance before us is, perhaps, one of the most 
striking, of patient and persevering talent exist- 
ing and enduring in the most forlorn and seem- 
ingly hopeless condition, that literature has at 
any time exhibited. 


Our distinguished predecessor of the Eclec- 
tic Review for 1820 writes in an equal strain of 
eloquence and admiration in a review of con- 
siderable length, marked by several subtle 
touches of sympathy ; speaking of the poems 
as “exquisitely vivid descriptions of rural 
scenery,” characterized by minute “ fidelity 
and tastefulness of description ; as far supe- 
rior in spirit and picturesque beauty, and 


tasteful expression, to the namby-pamby: 


style of ordinary English pastorals, as the 
scenes from which he derives his inspira- 
tions are to Vauxhall Gardens.” 

After some quotations, the writer says : — 
1, 
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We hope we have by this time amply sub- 
stantiated the opinion we gave at the outset, as 
to the extraordinary merit of these productions: 
if so, — if, instead of thinking them very clever 
-considering they are by a day-labourer, our readers 
agree with us in conceding to them a high de- 
gree of poetical merit quite independent of the 
circumstances of their author, they will be pre- 
pared to enter, with the requisite sympathy, 
into the simple details of his history : — 


and closes by saying, “ Society owes it to it- 

self to prevent the author of these poems 
from adding another name to the annals of 
unbefriended genius.” In those years poor 

Clare was petted and patted by the chief 
reviews of England. Unfortunately, few 

people seem to have remembered that he was 

a poor labourer, almost in pauper circum- 

stances, able only to earn a few shillings a 

week. Marquises and earls wrote to him, call- 

ing him to their palaces that they might look 

at him ; and well they might, for we scarcely 

know where to find such another prodigy 

among poets, such an entire severance from 

every advantage of education resulting in 

such melody and sweetness of language ; but 

marquises and earls all sent him to dine in 

the kitchen with the servants — all,"except 

one truly beautiful and noble exception, a 

real, hearty, and tender friend, Lord Rad- | 
stock, who took a deep interest in him and | 
in his affairs; and which is more, as mark- 
ing his respect, sat with him and talked fa- 
miliarly, from time to time, at his table. 
The. nobleman, however, was in his last 
years, and died in the midst of an effort he 
was making for Clare’s benefit. There is 
really much in this life of Clare which re- 
ealls Moore’s vividly true verses : 


In the woods of the North there are insects 
which prey 

On the brains of the elk, till his very last sigh ; 

Oh genius ! thy patrons, more cruel than they, 

First feed on thy brains, and then leave thee 
to die! 


Clare’s verses had been set to music by 
Rossini; sung, in her palmiest days, to 
crowded audiences by Vestris. He had been 
lauded and lionized as the English Burns ; 
but it is the old tale — battling off hunger 
and anxiety until, in their marriage, they 
bring forth madness !— then a pauper’s ex- 
istence; and an English earl thinking that 
a pauper's grave is good enough for his ob- 
sequies ! 

Helpston is a little village on the borders 
of the * Fen country ”—a place not famous 
for the production of genius, or of poetic 
inspiration. Here John Clare was born on 
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among the poorest persons in the village. 
He first saw the light in one of the most 
wretched mud-hovels. It is impossible to 
imagine circumstances more adverse than 
those in which the poor child first unfolded 
existence. Mr. Martin says, “ the house was 
hoore like a prison than a human dwelling. 
The hut stood in a dark, gloomy plain, cov- 
ered with stagnant pools of water, and over- 
hung by mists during the greater part of 
the year. Yet from out of these surround- 
ings sprang a being to whom all life was 

olden, and all nature a breath of paradise.” 

he poor little lad was born a dreamer, 
seems to have been stirred by dangerous, 
undefined, unpractical consciousness from 
his very childhood. There is a story of a 
wild yearning he had, when a child, to see 
what was to be seen yonder where the sky 
was touching the earth, and, one hot day in 
June, he set off to see, not saying a word 
‘to father or mother. Through the hot, close, 
sultry air he hurried on, through the gossamer 
mists; in the morning he set out, a poor 
little fellow, trotting on mile after mile, to 
reach that point where the sky seemed near- 
est to the earth ; tantalizingly, it seemed to 
recede farther from him, the farther he went, 
till, hungry, exhausted, wearied out, he 
sunk down. Some labourers gave him a crust 
of bread, and sent him on his homeward 
journey; late at night he arrived home, 
and had to endure a thorough good beating 
for his romantic excursion. This was not 
pleasant, but he often said that his real grief 
was that he had been unable to find the 
country where heaven and earth met; he 
found that, nearly seventy years afterwards, 
in spite of Earl Fitzwilliam, in-the little 
village churchyard; but that first ramble 
was not a bad parable of his whole future 
life. The “ Fen country” was not then 
what it is now — what it has been made by 
the enterprise of some of the finest and 
heartiest farmers in England, — it was per- 
haps really uninteresting ; and there, upon 
the hard fare of agricultural labourers, po- 
tatoes and water porridge, and perhaps a 
piece of wheaten bread and pork on Sun- 
days, he grew. The old women of the 
place initiated him a little into letters ; one 
carried him through the difficulties of A, B, 
C ; and another, “old Granny Bains,” an 
ancient lady filling the dignified post of 
cowherd of the village, whospent almost all 
her time out of doors, in heat or cold, storm 
or rain, — a wonderful weather prophetess 
—a perfect oracle in the village, blessed 
with an amazing memory, filled with every 
variety of merry and plaintive song— a 
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ous nature, and never having known ill- 
ness, it is not wonderful if, in the ancient 
body, John Clare found his guide, instructor, 
and friend. ; 

Before he was twelve years old, he was 
sent to learn to thresh, and, about the same 
time, the instincts of scholarship strongly 
proclaimed themselves. At Glinton, a little 
village five miles from Helpston, lived a cer- 
tain schoolmaster, a Mr. Merrishaw, a thin, 
tall old man, with white hair hanging over 
his shoulders, in the fashion of ancient days 
— agg ange fond of long walks and his 
violin. Him John sought out to receive some 
rudimental lessons in writing and arithmetic. 
Also he ambitiously looked up to algebra. 
The algebraic studies, however, soon came to 
an end. Also came about a disappointment 
in an attempt — in which, however, he nev- 
er believed — to procure employment in a 
lawyer's office in Peterborough, about the 
ap 1807; his mother persuaded him, and 

e consented. We do not wonder that his ap- 
pearance in Peterborough, as he walked 
down the old street, created excitement and 
astonishment. His mother had ransacked 
her wardrobe to supply him. She had made 
him a pair of breeches out of an old dress, 
a world too large for his slender legs; a 
many-coloured shawl had been transformed 
into a waistcoat; an old threadbare coat 
was a world too small for his tall figure ; his 
hat was half a century old. In white neck- 
tie and black woollen gloves, this remarka- 
ble figure made his entrance into the epis- 
copal city, exciting admiration in curious 
eyes. He soon learned from Mr. Council- 
lor Bellamy, whose office he had sought, that 
all his mother’s efforts were vain; yet his 
mother cried with joy as she saw her poor 
plucked crow come back again. He conti- 
nued to study algebra, and ever so early he 
seems to have plunged headlong into his 
dangerous kingdom of dreams. He had no 
books —no Shakespeare, Milton, Thomson, 
nor Cowper ; neither had he science; nor, 
we fear, much common-sense, to direct him. 
He peopled the world with real spirits. The 
stories he read, or which were told to him, 
were literal. The earth swarmed with ghosts 
and hobgoblins, fairies, and dwarfs, and 

iants; hallucinations, as of lunacy, seem to 

ave held him in their spell. Then he fell 
in love ; but Mary Joyce, the “ Mary ” of 
his poems — quite as ideal to him as Laura 
to Petrarch, Beatrice to Dante, or Mary to 
Burns—was the daughter of a well-to-do 
farmer at Glinton. Quite a wonderful world 
of love and beauty seemed to wrap the two 
young people round ; they used to meet du- 
ring six months by the stiles and fields, and 
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rural lanes and places ;.and Jobn used to 
tell her how he loved the beautiful earth of 
trees, and flowers, and larks, and insects, 
and clouds; but he never told her that he 
thought her more beautiful than all the 
great and beautiful works of nature. Then 
came the terrible father, and prudently, and 
rightly enough, looking upon them both as 
mere children, told Mary she must not see 
the “beggar-boy ” again. The blue-eyed 
Mary was compelled to listen to her father, 
and so the lad lost her, and went carving 
her name about upon a hundred trees. Poor 
Mary is thought to have carried with her . 
through life affection for her rude and ill- 
dressed, but eloquent and shrinking lover ; 
she never married, dying a spinster. People 
point still to an inscription on the porch of 
Glinton Church known to be theirs, “ J. C., 
1808,” and underneath it, in fainter lines, 
“ Mary.” One day, while tending his cat- 
tle in the field, a farmer’s big boy showed 
him a copy of Thomson’s Seasons ; a glance 
revealed to him the quality and character 
of the book; he implored the possessor for 
a loan of it, if only for an hour. Its owner 
was a brutish character, and he refused ; it 
was but a trumpery book, he said; he 
had bought it for eighteenpence, people . 
who wanted it might buy it. Clare heard 
there was a copy at a bookseller’s in Stam- 
ford to be sold for a shilling ; through a va- 
riety of romantic difficulties, he at last. pro- 
cured the shilling, and going early to rest 
got up soon after midnight to walk ever to 
Stamford from Helpston to make his pur- 
chase ; as it was, he made agrave mistake, 
for it was on a Sunday, andthe shop was 
not open. He started again on the Monday 
morning, arrived before the bookseller’s shop 
was open, and sat down in quiet resignation 
for an hour and a-half on the shop steps, 
counting the quarter chimes ; at length came 
aturning of keys and drawing of bolts, 
and never, we suppose, was bookseller more 
amazed than when the thin, haggard, coun- 
try lad, with great, wild, gleaming eyes, 
pounced upon him for the copy of Thom- 
son’s -Seasons. It-was eighteenpence, but 
the bookseller let him have it for a shilling. 
The poor lad set forth:on his journey again ; 
the sun was just rising in his strength; the 
larks and linnets were abroad; the land- 
scape was illuminated’; he passed beneath 
the walls of Burleigh Park — it was more 
tempting than the road — he bounded ever 
the wall, and there, among the stately trees, 
the ragged laddie, his eye running from the 
book to nature herself and from nature her- 
self back again to the book, first felt, him- 
self, the ambitions of verse striving with 
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him, and, in someway, in obedience to some 
instinctive movements, upon a crumpled bit 
of paper, with a pencil he —— to pos- 
sess, he wrote, we believe, his first piece. 
Its; verses, of course, received subsequent 
retouchings, but do not these form exqui- 
site and, the circumstances remembered, 
truly wonderful lines of rural beauty ? — 


The cocks have now the morn foretold, 
The sun again begins to peep ; 

The shepherd, whistling to his fold, 
Unpens and frees the captive sheep. 


* * * * 


For leaf that forms a shade, 
yw x Vouree silken ts 
And every shivering bent and . 
Stoops, bowing with a diamond drop. 


But soon shall fly those pearly drops, 
The red, round sun advances higher ; 
And stretching o’er the mountain tops, 
Is gilding sweet the village spire. . J 
* * * 


a 


Now let me tread the meadow paths, 
While glittering dew the ground illumes, 
As, sprinkled o’er the withering swaths, 
Their moisture shrinks in sweet perfumes ; 


And hear the beetle sound his horn ; 
And hear the skylark whistling nigh, 
Sprung from his bed of pe corn, 
A hailing minstrel in the sky. 


First sunbeam, calling night away, 

To see roe nop thy summons seems, 
Split by the willow’s wavy grey 

Pind, sweetly dancing on the streams ; 


How fine the spider’s web is spun, 
Unnoticed by vulgar eyes ; 
Its silk thread glittering in the sun 
Art’s bungling vanity defies. 
* * * * 
The swallow wheels his circling flight, 
And o’er the water’s surface skims ; 
Then on the cottage chimney lights, 
And twittering chants his morning hymns. 
* * > * 


As slow the hazy mists retire, 
Crampt circle’s more distinctly seen ; 
Thin scatter’d huts, and neighbouring spire, 
Drop in to stretch the bounded scene. 


Brisk winds the lighten’d branches shake, 
By pattering, plashing drops confess’d ; 

And, where oaks dripping shade the lake, 
Print crimpling dimples on its breast. 


The poor lad passed through a variety of 
adventures in order to procure his little 
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crust of bread. It is the on as of a com- 
pletely ill circumstanced soul :—a garden- 
er’s lad, then again a farm-labourer, in the 
midst of his labours in the fields, Thomson’s 
Seasons never out of his ket, read and 
read again when eating his humble meal at 
noonday under a hedge ; in the evenings in 
lonely places he enjoyed the pursuit of that 
provoking jade, poetry, under difficulties — 
scribbling upon all scraps of sd which 
came in his way, much to the horror of his 
old father, whose loftiest idea of poetry was 
of halfpenny ballads sold or sung at public- 
houses, and who had an idea that produc- 
tions sold so cheaply could not be of much 
profit to the composer. His mother also 
discovered his propensities — discovered 
also where he was in the habit of hiding 
the scraps of paper on which he had writ- 
ten, and, to make an end of the miserable 
business at once, with a true and righteous 
maternal instinet consigned all on which 
she could lay her hands to the fire; and 
yet, without knowing it, the poor lad was 
pursuing a path of culture like that pursued 
and prescribed by, and for, noblest minds. 
He had a thought that his father had not so 
much want of faith in his writings as in 
himself, the writer; so he committed one of 
his longest and most effective poems to 
memory, and pretending to read it’ from 
print, had the satisfaction of hearing his 
father exclaim, “ Ah John! my boy, if thou 
couldst make such like verses, that would 
do;” but he did not disclose the secret, but 
henceforth made a regular habit of reading 
his own poetry to his parents as if reading 
it from a book or printed sheet of paper. 
Thus he had the pleasure of hearing praise 
from lips to which the poor fellow was not 
indifferent, although it was not of much 
critical value; but he was also wise enough 
when he was asked for explanation of a 
word or a line to note it down asill express- 
ed, and to alter it; and so also, when, as 
was sometimes the case, laughter came 
where he had intended pathos, he carried _ 
that verse with him into the fields next 

day, and set it to simpler and more natural 
words. So the poor fellow was really doing 
the best with himself, and was at school and 
college without knowing it. Did not 
Moliere make his inimitable comedies per-’ 
fect in the same way? and so it happened, 
that John Clare came to write verses, some 
of which have the sweet and perfect sim- 
plicity of the best days of the “English 
undefiled.” It is true, when it was found 
that he was engaged in the sinful practice 
of verse writing, the sin reached the ears 





of a certain village dignitary, a Mr. Thomas 
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Porter; to him he was persuaded to show 
the poetry, on little pieces of paper, blue, 
and red, white, and yellow. . Thomas 
Porter’s first question was,“ Do you know 
ammar?” John was compelled to con- 
ess that he could scarcely even tell what 
grammar was, whether a person or a thing ; 
thereupon Mr. Thomas Porter handed him 
back his little bits of paper, and, with a 
frown, exclaimed, “You cannot write 
etry before you know grammar.” Poor 
yohn: horrified, did, for a time, give up his 
propensities, procured a well known school- 
room-companion of those days, a critical 
spelling-book ; but this did not help him 
much, and, to the end of his days, he who 
could enjoy nature so profoundly, read with 
such sympathy and appreciation some of our 
best me authors, write verse so sweetly, 
and use words so graphic and descriptive, 
never knew much either of grammar or 
spelling. He is also in very dignified com- 
pany, however, in this. A poor country 
ad, upwards of half a century since, with 
not a guide or a friend, it is not to be sup- 
posed that his life could run along alone 
without its own burden of temptation. 
Viciousness could never have dwelt long 
with, or have been at all akin to, such a 
spirit; he was able to resist the temptation 
of poaching —a wild, romantic pursuit — 
not, perhaps, because he either dreaded the 
danger or cared much for the sin, but be- 
cause he was too tender a lover of all the 
creatures God had made to hurt or destro 
them wilfully. Sometimes, we are afraid, 
he became a little too excited at the Hole- 
in-the-Wall, or the more dangerous roister- 
ings of Bachelors’ Hall: also, in the times 
when the country was at the fever-heat of 
excitement against Bony, he enlisted in the 
Northampton Militia, and was stationed 
for a little while at Oundle; the warriors, 
however, with whom he was allied, seem to 
have created more fear than confidence, 
for the good people of Oundle felt their 
property more insecure in their presence 
than in their absence, and petitioned that 
they might be disbanded. Before this, how- 
ever, John had expressed plainly his dislike 
to the military profession; his regimentals 
seem to have been of the quaintest and 
most, comical; and when they provoked the 
laughter of his corporal, a dandybody, he 
knocked him down. Somehow this did not 


get him into trouble, and shortly after he 
returned to Helpston, enriched by an old 
second-hand copy of Paradise Lost, and 
some fragmentary leaves pf Shakespeare’s 
Tempest. It would now be scarcely possible 
for a lad with John Clare’s wantel 


qualities 








to be left so entirely to a life of mere vaga- 
bondage ; in some way life would open a 
side-door for him, if not its great gates. 
For atime he haunted ——— and lanes as 
a gypsy, but gypsy life filled him with utter 
disgust ; finally, he settled down tothe loftiest 
occupation he had yet obtained ; he became 
a lime-burner; at this he wrought fourteen 
hours a day, and sometimes through the 
night. We have ourselves seen, in a pil- 
grimage we paid to the cottage of Patty 
Clare some sixteen years since, some relics 
of the writing of the old days of the brick- 
kiln. The lines are a heap of most incon- 
— caligraphies, in which Roman and 
talian letters run about and dodge each 
other, even in the same word. His inspira- 
tion seemed, in those days, to reach its 
height in the neighbourhood of the lime- 
kiln, and to the poet there came the first 
miraculous dream of himself becoming an 
author —a wild, ridiculous ambition, in- 
deed, when it is remembered that at this 
time he was earning nine shillings a-week. 
By this time he was twenty-five years of 
age ; he was also in love. England, at that 
time, had a strong fit upon her conscience, 
and was, perhaps, desirous of doing pen- 
ance for some sins in the way of neglect of 

enius by patronizing a peasant t. 
Sether ide large a tender aie 
such poor bodies. Bloomfield had written 
some very sweet and winning. verses, 
Strong Allan Cunningham was working his 
way up to fame from his stone-mason’s 
yard; the wonder of Robert Burns was in 
the full strength of its sudden meridian 
light. Somehow, the idea entered Clare’s 
mind that he might publish. His first efforts 
with a bookseller at Market Deeping did 
not seem very promising, but, circuitously, 
his prospectus, which he had man. to get 
printed, met the eye of Mr. John Taylor of 
the eminent publishing firm of Taylor and 
Hessey, of London; he was attracted by 
it, and still more impressed and attracted 
when he saw the utterly unpromising manu- 
script, written on dirty bits of coarse pa- 
per, ill spelt, without a note of punctua- 
tion ; he saw, however, that Clare was one 
of the born poets of. the earth, a man who 
could no more help writing than birds can 
help singing, and he signified his intention 
of editing and publishing them. One or 
two kind friends now made their appear- 
ance in Clare’s life; Mr. Octavius Gil- 
christ, a kind, local, literary friend; but 
even so early we are compelled to notice 
that which oe itself before us to the 
close, that Clare’s self-respect was never 
cultivated, yet he never lost it. What, 
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then, could be the consequence? He was 
always treated as a poor unhappy miracle 
of a creature, that made verses. On all 
hands we notice the apparent inability to 
guide this poor, ignorant, yet marvellous 
enius into what might be a way of peace 
for himself. The person who at this time 
seems to have taken the most downright, 
thorough, truly human, and genuine inter- 
est ae Clare, was the Reverend John 
Holland, the Congregational minister of 
Market Deeping. About him there was 
nothing of > patron; a man of culture, 
and mind, and character, meets a poor 
brother marked by higher genius, and in- 
stantly acknowledges his equality; he did 
his utmost to serve Clare, encouraged him 
heartily, and as he heard him read some of 
his own verses, he said, “If this do not 
succeed, the world deserves a worse opinion 
than I’m inclined to give it.” Clare, natur- 
ally enough, looked upon Mr. Holland as 
one of his best friends, and was rather 
eee and proud to proclaim the fact. 
8 it not sad to think that at this very mo- 
ment the poor young man, so scant of 
friends, had to learn that the fact of the 
Calvinistic minister taking him by the hand 
would be a bar to his success? John him- 
self was surprised by the publication of 
some account of his life at this time, in 
which he was told that “ Mr. Holland, a 
Calvinistic preacher in an adjoining ham- 
let, had paid him some attention, but his 
means of aiding the needy youth were 
small, whatever might have been his wish, 
and he has now quitted his charge.” Mr. 
Holland was not stationed in a hamlet, not 
what is understood in that country by a 
“ Calvinistic preacher,” and he had not 
given up his danas. that is, his interest in 
and friendship for Clare. Although Mr. 
Gilchrist insisted that all communications 
should cease between the peasant and the 
preacher, John could not understand the 
rejudices of the former student of Magda- 
en College; but he had the pride of genius 
and independence here, farm-labourer and 
lime-burner as he was. He, on his part, 
declared that his friendship with Mr. Hol- 
land was literary and personal, and not 
founded on religious opinions; and so the 
friendship and confidence of Mr. Gilchrist 
were scorched. As it was, when the sun of 
his fame rose, Mr. Holland seems to have 
been the first to convey to the poor poet 
the good news from London, widely separ- 
ated then from Helpstou, compared with 
its distance now. Mr. Martin tells the 
story so pleasantly that we shall borrow his 
own words : — 
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Day after day passed, yet no news, tillin the 
last week of January, the smiling face of a 
friend suddenly lighted up the gloom. It was 
arainy day, and Clare was unable to take his 
usual ramble through the fields, when the clat- 
tering of hoofs was heard outside the little 
cottage. A man on horseback alighted at the 
door, and shaking off the dripping wet, rushed 
into the room, where Clare and his father and 
mother were sitting round the little fire. It 
was the Rev. Mr. Holland. ‘“ Am I notagood 
prophet?” he cried, running towards John, 
and shaking him warmly by the hand. John 
looked up in astonishment; he had not the 
slightest notion of what his friend meant or 
alluded to. But Mr. Holland kept on laugh- 
ing and dancing, shaking himself like a wet 
poodle. “Am Inot a good prophet?” he re- 
peated again. The long face of his melancholy 
young friend at last brought him to a sense of 
the actual state of affairs. ‘ You have had no 
letter from your publishers?” he inquired. 
‘None whatever,” was the reply. ‘ Then let 
me be the first herald of good news,” cried 
Mr. Holland; “Ican assure you that your ut- 
most expectations have been realized. I have 
had a letter from a friend in London, this 
morning, telling me that your poems are talked 
of by everybody; in fact, are a great success.” 
How the words cheered the heart of John 
Clare! He fancied he had a slight touch of 
the ague in the morning ; but it seemed to fall 
like scales off his body, and he thought he had 
never seen so well all his life. Mr. Holland 
was about getting into his wet saddle again. 
“ Oh do stop a little longer,” said John, im- 
ploringly ; “have something to eat and drink. 
And he looked at his father and mother; and 
father and mother looked at him. Alas! they 
all knew too well that there was nothing in 
the house to eat ; and no money wherewith to 
purchase food. Good Mr. Holland, at a glance, 

erceived the actual state of affairs. ‘ Well,” 

eexclaimed, “I intended having some dinner 
at the inn round the corner; but if you will 
allow me, I will have it Sent here, and take it 
in your company.” And in a twinkling of: the 
eye, he was out of doors, leading his horse, 
which had been tied to a post, towards the 
“Blue Bell.” He was back in ten minutes; 
and in another ten minutes there appeared the 
potboy from the “ Blue Bell” carrying a huge 
tray, smoking hot. Thrice the messenger from 
the “Blue Bell” came and returned, each 
time carrying something heavy in his fat, red 
hands, and going away with empty trays. 
When he had turned his back for the third and 
last time, they all sat down around the little 
ricketty table, the Rev. Mr. Holland, John, his 
father and mother. “Every good gift, and 
every perfect gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of lights,” said the 
minister. “ Amen!” fervently exclaimed John. 


So he was in print; found himself soon 
beckoned up into the circles of good society, 
of course always occupying the place be- 
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low the salt. Always? No. Here and 
there occur instances in which the light 
that shone from his pages dissolve the 
social distinction. A month or two after 
the publication of his volume, he was in- 
vited to Holywell Park, the seat of General 
Reynardson ; he was only permitted to sit 
down with the servants in the hall, but 
there was a young governess who did not 
hesitate to pour upon him simple, unaf- 
fected admiration, waited for him, met him 
in the park, procured him an invitation to 
tea in the housekeeper’s room, and probabl 

ve to him, for the first time, that which 
is dearer than all the homages of criticism, 
not to say, the invitations of the parvenue 
or the nobleman, a gentle, loving woman’s 
earnest admiration and unselfish praise. 
Love verses are not much in our way, but 
some the young governess admired very 
heartily, seem to us very poetically and 
sweetly turned. They alsofound their way 
to the pianos of so many drawing-rooms, 
that they should have saved their author 
from a dinner in the kitchen. 


My love, thou art a nosegay sweet, 
My sweetest flower I prove thee ; 
And pleas’d I pin thee to my breast, 

And dearly do I love thee. 


And when, my nosegay, thou shall fade, 
As sweet a flower thou’lt prove thee ; 

And as thou witherest on my breast, 
For beauty past I'll love thee. 


And when, my nosegay, thou shalt die, 
And heaven’s flower shalt prove thee ; 
My hopes shall follow to the sky, 
And everlasting love thee. 


Clare never saw his governess again. 
She met him by the park gates; “I could 
not hear of your going,” she said, “ without 
saying good-bye.” There were a wife and 
little one with his father and mother in the 
poor cottage at home. Perhaps the reader 
will forgive the peasant if he turned some- 
times a glance back upon the young enthu- 
siast of Holywell Park, though, indeed, 
much as he felt it at the moment, it never 
again appears. 

Now came the ovations of the press; but 
with some of them the ungrateful Clare was 
not well pleased. The London Magazine, 
the property of the publisher of his poems, 
made a most undignified appeal to public 
charity, and invoked the aid of the nobility 
and gentry on behalf of the poor young 
man. Nobody seemed to suppose for a mo- 
ment that the poor young man might be 
@ most sensitive young man; when, there- 
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fore, he wrgqte and put in his own strong 
protest against the account of himself in 
the London Magazine, containing also the 
announcement of his dissolution of friend- 
ship with Mr. Holland, the only satisfaction 
he received was the announcement that he 
was a most ungrateful young man. Mean- 
time there was a rush upon the publisher for 
the poems: from their publication, or from 
any of his subsequent publications, we do 
not see that much benefit resulted to him. 
The noblemen, however, in his neighbour- 
hood — Viscount Milton, the son of Earl 
Fitzwilliam, and the Marquis of Exeter — 
sent for him. Earl Fitzwilliam and Lord 
Milton gave him an earnest warning to 
mind what he was about with the booksell- 
lers. Lord Milton ag him by taking 
out of his pocket a handful of seventeen 
golden sovereigns. Poor Clare never had a 
distinct comprehension that there was that 
amount of money in the world before. 
When he got outside the park gates he took 
off his necktie, perhaps to breathe a little 
more freely, certainly to tie up the sove- 
reigns in it; and he ran as fast as he could 
the miles intervening between him and 
Helpston. We may be sure there was some 
merry-making in the poor little cottage 
that night ; not unadulterated, we fancy, by 
certain lumps in the throat of the poor, over- 


‘| sensitive, nervous‘man. We have a fancy 


that true poets cannot take sovereigns ex- 
actly like beggars; but peers have shown 
themselves very wise about these matters. 
Great was the amazement in Helpston when 
the poor neighbour, John Clare, was in- 
vited to Milton Park; but greater still was 
their amazement when a messenger in all 
the gorgeousness of scarlet and gold came 
over from Burleigh; the ret of Exe- 
ter would also see the poet —for the great 
Tory organ, The Quarterly, had given in its 
verdict in very marked words to the gen- 
uineness of genius in his lowly neighbour. 
He was to make his appearance in Burleigh 
Hall “ to-morrow morning at eleven.” It is 
many a long generation since any person 
within twenty miles of Stamford would 
dare to resist the will of a Marquis of Exe- 
ter; but at this moment, when the invita- 
tion came, poor John was only possessed of 
one pair of shoes in the world, and they 
were at the cobbler’s. It was a matter of 
grave discussion that night in Helpston eot- 
tage, but it was ultimately decided that he 
could not go without shoes before the mar- 
quis ; the cobbler was away threshing; the 
visit must be postponed until the next day. 
When he presented himself, inwardly trem- 





bling at the idea of the interview with the 
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t marquis, whose very valet was looked 
ohana tann of high estate, he gave his 
name to the porter, and was told that he 
ought to have come the day before. Poor 
Clare made some apologies founded on the 
state of the weather. “ The weather!” ex- 
claimed the porter, in a high state of excite- 
ment, “do you mean to say that you have 
not obeyed his lordship’s commands simply 
because it was a wet day? I tell you, you 
ought to have come if it had rained knives 
and forks.” Frightened and alarmed, Clare 
was about to turn his back and run away 
when he was stopped by a footman; his 
name had somehow been conveyed to the 
marquis, and there was an order to admit 
him instantly; so he was hurried up the 
marble staircase, through the maze of halls 
and corridors, in his cloddish shoes and 
mud-besprinkled garments, among all the 
splendid upholstery and pictured halls — 
and at last he stood before the great man ; 
but the great man was a kind and amiable 
young man, not at all the terrible ogre that 
either footman or porter had been. He 
did-his best to put the poor poet at his ease ; 
he had seen the review in The Quarterly, 
knew something of his humble neighbour's 
verses and difficulties, and told the astound- 
ed and astonished lime-burner that he in- 
tended to give him fifteen guineas a-year. 
Clare was perfectly bewildered, and, unable 
to say much, stumbled out of his presence, 
but lost his way among the rooms; the 
kind marquis found him, and himself, with- 
out calling for the footman, led him to the 
outskirts, and then handed him over to the 
servant to be entertained in the kitchen. 
The admirers of Clare differed in their 
ideas of his peculiar genius, and in their 
sense of his worth; but his noble patrons 
all seem to have agreed in one particular — 
the conducting him to the kitchen. We 
quite suppose that Clare was no fitting com- 
panion for tlie stately parties and drawing- 
rooms of Milton or Burleigh; assuredly he 
had no taste for such society, and in after 
years the bare possibility of such a penance 
set him upon devising means of escape ; 
but we — who are not noble, and who do 
not know what the usage is when a noble- 
man discovers a rare poetic creature in 
lowly lanes, and desires to pet him — should 
have supposed that if he were worthy to be 
called from his cottage in his own right to 
an interview in the palace, entertainment 
and refreshment should be provided for him 
certainly not in the kitchen. We are that 
ignorant and uncivilized, that a poet seems 
to us something nobler and higher in 
rank than a scullion, or a cook, a house- 
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maid, or a footman. It is to the honour 
of the Scotch nobility that they did not 
treat Burns thus; in days when his hands 
were holding the plough, duchesses permit- 
ted him to conduct them to their carriage, 
and were proud of the ploughman’s escort. 
The reader will say, perhaps, character 
made all the difference; one was a bold, 
daring, and graceful, and the other a shrink- 
ing, retiring creature ; but it was scarcely 
for noblemen and gentlemen to read the 
difference ; both were peers in their own 


aon. We are not presenting these 


feeble outlines with any idea that they will 
satisfy the curiosity of our readers; we trust 
they will for themselves obtain and read the 
biography by Mr. Martin. It is a romance- 
life ; it is characterized by a quiet persist- 
ent individuality which, long before its fatal 
climax of sorrow and calamity, looks like 
hallucination; wild flashes come and go 
along the incidents of the life, innocent, 
but unnatural, like sheet-lightning ; no mis- 
chief, no wild outbreaking ; scarcely even 
what one likes to designate disease ; but the 
manifestations are surely those all along of a 
sensibility which, in such circumstances, 
could only be synonymous withsorrow. He 
went to London in 1820, and saw the sights 
and lions, expressing, on the whole, his dis- 
appointment with it altogether — boldly de- 
clared that in “ Poet’s Corner” he could see 
no poetry, while the great enchantment of 
all London in that day, Vauxhall, stirred 
only his supreme and utter contempt. The 
wooden bowers, and oil-lamps, and paper 
flowers stirred him to astonishment, that 
people could go and stare at such childish 
things when they were not far from green 
fields. The guides of John Clare revenged 
themselves by declaring their opinion that 
he was a very foolish fellow. In London 
he met several eminent persons, and was in- 
vited to many distinguished parties, of which 
the best result was -the kind, sympathetic 
friendship of Lord Radstock ; this nobleman 
was not of Clare’s county, but was induced 
to befriend him by simple feelings of ad- 
miration and generosity; and a volume 
richly bound with the inscription on the 
title-page —“ The gift of Admiral Lord 
Radstock to his dear and excellent friend, 
John Clare, August Ist, 1822” —speaks of 
the terms of friendship on which he stood 
with that kind nobleman. Returning home, 
his cottage was visited by several dis- 
tinguished persons. 


The poet, at his humble home, was visited, 
first by Lady Fane, eldest daughter of the Earl 
of Westmoreland; secondly, by Viscount Mil- - 
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ton, coming high on horseback, in the midst of 
red-coated huntsmen ; and, finally, greatest of 
honours, by the Marquis of Exeter. The vil- 
lagers were awe-struck when the mighty lord, 
in his emblazoned coach, with a crowd of glit- 
tering lackeys around, came up to the cottage 
of Parker Clare, the oe. Mrs. Clare was 
utterly terrified, for she was standing at the 


washing-tub, and the baby was crying. Her |& 


greatest pride consisted in keeping the little 
cottage neat and tidy; but, as ill-luck would 
have it, she was always washing whenever visi- 
tors dropped in. The marquis, with aristo- 
cratic tact, saved poor Patty from a fresh hu- 
mniliation. Hearing the loud voice of the baby 
from afar, his lordship despatched one of his 
footmen to inquire whether Clare was at home. 
The man in plush carefully advanced to the 
cottage door, and holding a silk handkerchief 
before his fine Roman nose, summoned John 
before him. Old Parker Clare thereupon hob- 
bled forward, trembling all over, and, in a faint 
voice, told the great man that his son was mow- 
ing corn, in a field close to Helpston Heath. 
Thither the glittering cavalcade proceeded, and 
John was soon discovered, in the midst of the 
other labourers, busy with his sickle. Though 
somewhat startled on being addressed by his 
lordship, he was secretly pleased that the inter- 
view was taking place in the field instead of in 
his narrow little hut. It seemed to him that 
here, among the sheaves of corn, he himself 
was somewhat taller and the noble marquis 
somewhat smaller than within the four walls of 
any cottage or palace; and this feeling encour- 
aged him to speak with less embarrassment to 
his illustrious visitor. His {lordship said he 
had heard rumors that a new volume of poetry 
was forthcoming, and wanted to know whether 
it was true. Clare replied that he was busy 
writing verses in his spare hours, and that he 
intended writing still more after the harvest, 
and during the next winter, which would, prob- 
ably, result in another book with his name on 
the title-page. The marquis expressed his 
satisfaction in hearing this news, and, after a 
few kind words, anda hint that he would be 
glad to see some specimens, in manuscript, of 
the new publication, took his farewell. John 
Clare was not courtier enough to understand 
the hint about the manuscripts in all its bear- 
ings. For a moment, the thought flashed 
through his mind of asking his lordship to allow 
the new volume to be dedicated to him ; but the 
idea was as instantaneously crushed by a re- 
membrance of the fatal article in the London 


Magazine, in which it was said, “‘ We really do’ 


not see what noblemen have to do with the sup- 
port of poets more than other people.” The 
remark had left a deep impression upon his 
mind, and he felt its truth more than ever 
while standing face to face with a great lord, 
sickle in hand, among the yellow corn. 


However, earnest efforts were made to 
procure an annuity for him to save him 
irom want, and the ‘Dukes of Bedford, and 
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Devonshire, and Northumberland, and 
Prince Leopold —now King Leopold of 
Belgium — and the Earl Fitzwilliam, were 
among the promoters of the design. Sir 
Walter Scott treated the poor peasant, we 
think, with a very ungracious contempt; 
but he probably thought that it was a dan- 
erous experiment to withdraw so humble 
and helpless a being from the paths and 
pursuits of toil : oat successful in life he 
was not; it could hardly be expected that 
he could continue, through these years, 
lime-burning, or merely hedging or ditch- 
ing. It istrue that he had acquired tastes 
and ideas which had placed him above that 
lowest rung of the ladder, and, with his 
friends and patrons, the truth slowly dawn- 
ed upon his mind that he must remain a 
farmer’s drudge and a poetical pauper, to 
plough and thresh — something better than 
a clown, something less than a lackey in 
uniform. He too often had quite insuffi- 
cient food ; he got into a habit of absenting 
himself from his family, at meal-times going 
into the fields and munching a dry crust ; 
breaking down at last with hunger and fa- 
tigue, although he did his best to provide 
meals for his fimily, and usually, somehow, 
succeeded. Fantastic visions crowded more 
constantly and hurriedly through his brain, 
his health failed altogether, and his mind 
began to fail. From his sick-bed he fled to 
the fields, and was found sitting as ina 
trance, in a favourite hollow oak, his face 
illumined by the setting sun. But again he 
visited London, and was an involuntary 
spectator of the funeral procession of Lord 

yron. Returning home, he attempted te 
obtain a situation as assistant-gardener +: 
the Marquis of Exter; and then he tried 
the Earl Fitzwilliam ; with him he had an 
interview; he was very kind to him in 
manner, but he supposed that he received a 
good income from the sale of his books, and 
did not find till long afterwards, what was 
the truth, that he received very little from 
them; that, in fact, they had been of little 
use to him but to remove him from his sta- 
tion in life, and to harrow his feelings. At 
home he sighed over the absence of all con- 
genial society. “I live here,” he wrote to 
his publisher, Mr. Taylor, “ among the igno- 
rant like a lost man;” and he was literally 
— through months and years—starving. 
The truth came out once when on an excur- 
sion with Mr. Artis, the intelligent and 
even learned butler of Earl Fitzwilliam: 
he fainted and fell from sheer starvation and 
exhaustion ; yet his cottage seemed neat and 
tidy, and: on his shelves there were many 
beautifully bound books, but they were 
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mostly presentation copies; and there were 
many appearances which seemed to indicate 
tolerable prosperity to those who did not 
know how bitterly poverty consumed with- 
in. Lord Radstock urged him to obtain.a 
distinct statement and settlement from his 
blishers. At this his publishers were of- 
ended; they wished to regard Clare as an 
orphan and protégé, to whom they were not 
responsible, and for whom they had already 
done sufficiently. Lord Radstock was not 
satisfied, and insisted that even if Clare had 
received more than was due to him, yet it 
would be better to furnish regular accounts, 
and so to foster his self-reliance ; the publish- 
‘ers yielded his point to the peer, but at this 
juncture Lord Radstock died, and Clare’s 
only really true friend, able to help, was 
removed. His publishers then advised him 
to hawk his own volumes over the county ; 
this step failed, of course; it was an utter 
failure, and ought never to have been coun- 
selled; yet some people no doubt meant 
kindly to him, but they took injudicious 
methods to show that kindness. 

Mr. Martin, we think, writes too bitterly, 
in the warmth and earnestness of his affec- 
tion. Mrs. Marsh, the wife of the eminent 
Dr. Marsh, Bishop of Peterborough, sought 
to befriend him, would have him visit at the 
episcopal palace, and made arrangements 
for a large party, to introduce him. The 
nervous poet, when the party arrived, was 
found missing. His whole nature and frame 
were unfitted to bear such excitements. 
We pity Cowper. Have we no pity for 
Clare ? When he spoke to, or was intro- 
duced to a beautiful woman, he trembled 
with nervous excitement. He had, the 
reader will say, an unbalancéd being. Yes, 
all kinds of beauty, all the relations of this 
mystical world, became to him the magical 
affinities which disturbed him. Is not this 
the very sensation and faculty of the poet ? 
But what was his life in itself? a drudgery 
and a wretchedness, a hunger and.a want ; 
asense of patronage and of benefit, a per- 
sistent remembrance on all hands that he 
was no- better than a child. Officious 
friends did him harm; of course he was 
proud and sensitive, the more so from the 
feeling of his weakness in the hands of cir- 
cumstances. Some man, an editor, called 
upon him, extracting from him his trials and 
life, and hastened from his cottage to pub- 
lish and to profit. 


The poet was immensely astonished when, 
at the beginning of October, he received a 
paper containing an account of himself and his 

troubles. It was stated that his publishers had 
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robbed him of the profits of his works; that 
some noble patrons, alluded to in no compli- 
mentary terms, kept feeding him with compli- 
ments, but left him to starve; and much more 
to the same effect. The whole account deeply 
hurt his feelings, and he at once sent a letter to 
a friend at Stamford, contributor to Mr. Clark’s 
magazine. The letter ran: “ My dear friend, 
—I am obliged to write to you to contradict 


the misrepresentations in your paper of Octo-. 


ber 5th, which I received on Saturday. As 
long as my own affairs are misrepresented, I 
care nothing about it; but such falsehoods as 
are bandied about in this article not only hurt 
my feelings but injure me. Mr Clark in mak- 
ing these statements must have known that he 
was giving circulation to lies ; and had 1 been 
aware of his intentions to meddle in my affairs, 
I should most assuredly have treated him as a 
foe in disguise. For enemies I care nothing ; 
from friends I have much to fear, it seems. 
There never was a more scandalous insult to 
my feelings than this officious misstatement. 

— von no beggar; for my income 1s 
£36, and though I have had no final settlement 
with Taylor, Iexpect to have one directly.” 
The letter, after going into the details of his 
commercial transactions both with Mr. Drury 
and Mr. Taylor, not altogether complimentary 
to the former, ended with a positive demand 
that the statements made in the magazine 
should be retracted. 

But no attention was paid to this demand. 
The result was that Clare got more gloomy and 
melancholy than ever, hiding himself for whole 


days in the neigbhouring woods, and refusing ~ 


to see even the most intimate of his friends, 
The publication of the unfortunate magazine 
article and “ officious misstatement,” of which 
there appeared no public contradiction, was 
likewise not without effect upon the demeanour 
of Clare’s patrons. Earl Fitzwilliam, after 
providing him with a suitable dwelling in an un- 
expectedly generous manner, subsequently left 
him to his fate. Thus the poet sank deeper 
and deeper into poverty and wretchedness, unti 
he could sink no further. 


At last, after weary years, insanity came, 
and in 1837 he became an inmate of Dr. 
Allen’s private lunatic asylum in the centre 
of Epping Forest; thence, after several 
years’ confinement, he escaped. He was 
able afterwards to give some account of his 
wanderings. There is no reason to doubt 
its perfect accuracy ; among all the stories 
of the sad race of poets and their suffer- 
ings, never was there a more sad story told. 
Here are some singular and_ pathetic 
touches in the writing of Mr. Martin: — 


He rested for the night in an old barn, 
onsome trusses of clover, taking the singular 
recaution, before lying down, of placing his 
oad towards the north, so as to knowin which 
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direction to start the next morning. This day, 
the 21st of July, he rose early, pursuing his 
way northward, and crawling more than walk- 
ing along the road. A man threw him a 
enny which he used to get a glass of ale ; but 
ore A this he had again no refreshment. After 
a second night, spent in the open air, he rose 
once more to crawl onward, slowly but steadily, 
To stifle the torments of hunger, he now took 
to the frightful expedient of eating grass with 
the beasts in the field. The grass served to ap- 
pease the dreadful pains of his stomach, yet 
left him in the same drowsy condition in which 
he was before. His feet were bleeding, the dry 
gravel of the road having penetrated his old worn- 
out shoes ; but he heeded it not, and steadfastly 
pursued his way northward. Alternately sleep- 
ing and walking, sometimes wandering about 
in a circle, lying down in ditches at the .road- 
side, and continuing to eat grass, together with 
a few bits of tobacco which he found in his 
cket, he at length reached the neighbour- 
er of Peterborough and scenes familiar to 
his eye. But he was now fast breaking down 
under hunger and fatigue, having had no food 
for more than ninety hours. Nearing the well- 
known place, he could get no further, but sank 
down on the road, more dead than alive. A 
great many people passed —people rich and 
‘poor, on foot and in carriages, in clerical habit 
and in broadcloth ; but not one gave alms, or 
even noticed, or had a kind word for the dying 
man at the roadside. There was not one good 
Samaritan among all the warfarers from the rich 
episcopal city. : 

At last there passed-a cart, containing some 
persons from Helpston. They recognized 
their old neighbour, although he was terribly 
altered, with the livid signs of starvation im- 
pressed upon his face. The wanderer, in a 
faint voice, told those friends his tale of woe; 
but even they were not Chiistians enough to 
lift him into their vehicle and take him home, 
All that they did was to give him a few pence ; 
not even placing the money in his hand, with, 
perhaps, a kindly greeting, but throwing it at 
him from their cart. The wretched poet crept 
along the road to gather the coppers, and then 
crawled a little farther on to a public-house, 
where he procured some refreshment. The 
food — the first he had taken for nigh four days 
—enabled him to pursue his journey slowly, 
and he hobbled on through Peterborough, 
the blood still trickling from his wounded feet. 
At every stone-heap at the roadside he rested 
himself, until he came to the hamlet of Wer- 
rington, where a cart ran up against him, out 
of which sprang a woman who took him in her 
arms. It was Patty, who had heard from the 
charitable Helpston people that her husband was 
lying on the road, and had come in search of 
him. But Clare did not know her. He refused 
even to take a seat at her side, until he was told 
that she was his “second wife.” Then he al- 
lowed himself to be taken to Northborough, 
where he arrived in the evening of the 23d of 





July, utterly exhausted, and in a state border- 
ing upon delirium. 


Here are some. touches in his own lan- 
guage. — 


“T went on mile after after mile, almost con- 
vinced I .was going the same way I had 
come. These thoughts were so strong upon 
me, and doubts and hopelessness made me turn 
so feeble, that I was scarcely able to walk. 
Yet Icould not sit down or give up, but shuf- 
fled along till I sawa lamp shining as bright as 
the moon, which, on nearing, I found was sus- 
pended over a tgll-gate. Before I got through, 
the man came out with acandle, and eyed me 
narrowly ; but having no fear I stopped to ask 
him whether Iwas going northward. He said, 
‘ When you get through the gate you are.” I 
thanked him, and went through to the other 
side, and gathered my old strength as_ my 
doubts vanished. I soon cheered up; and hum- 
med the air of ‘ Highland Mary’ as I went on. 
Tat length came to an odd house, all alone, 
near a wood ; but I could not see what the sign 
was, though it seemed to stand, oddly enough, ia 
asort of trough, orspout. There was a large 
porch over the door, and being weary I crept 
in, and was glad enough to find I could lie with 
my legs straight. The inmates were all gone 
torest for Icould hear them turn over in ed, 
while I lay at full length on the stones in the 
porch. I slept here till daylight, and felt very 
much refreshed. I blest my two wives and 
both their families when I laid down and when 
I got up in the morning. 

“T have but a’slight recollection of my jour- 
ney between here and Stilton, for I was 
knocked up, and noticed little or nothing. One 
night I laid in a dyke-bottom,: sheltered from 
the wind, and went asleep for half-an-hour. 
When I ‘awoke, I found one side wet through 
from the water; so I got out and went on. I 
remember going down a very dark road, hung 
over on both sides with thick trees; it seemed 
to extend a mileor two. I then entered a town, 
where some of the chamber windows had lights 
shining in them. I felt so weak here that I 
was forced to siton the ground to rest myself, 
and while I sat here a coach that seemed heavi- 
ly laden came rattling up, and splashing the 
mud in my face, wakened me from a doze. When 
Thad knocked the gravel out of my shoes I start- 
ed again. There was little to notice, for the 
road very often looked as stupid as myself. I 
was often half asleep as I went on. 

“The third day I satisfied my hunger by 
eating the grass on the roadside, which seemed 
to taste something like bread. I was hungry, 
and eat heartily till I was satisfied ; in fact, the 
meal seemed todo me good. The next and 
last day I remembered that I had some tobacco, 
and my box of lucifers being exhausted, I could 
not light my pipe. SoI took to chewing to- 
bacco all day, and eat it when I had done. I 
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was never hungry afterwards. I remember 
passing through Buckden, and going a length 
of road afterwards; but I do not recollect the 
name of any place until I came to Stilton, 
where I was completely footsore, bleeding, and 
brokendown. When Ihad got about half-way 
through the town, a gravel causeway invited me 
to rest myself; so I laid down and nearly went 
to sleep. A young woman, as I guessed by 
the voice, came out of a house, and said, ‘ Poor 
creature ;’ and another more elderly said, ‘Oh, 
he shams.’ But when I got up the latter said, 
‘Oh no, he don’t,’ as I hobbled along very 
lame. I heard the voices, but never looked 
back to see where they came from. When I 
got near the inn at the end of the gravel walk, 
I met two young women, andaSked one of them 
whether the road branching to the right by the 
inn did not lead to Peterborough. She said, 
‘Yes.’ As soon as ever I was on it, I felt my- 
self on the way home, and went on rather 
more cheerful, though I was forced to rest of- 
tener than usual.” ° 


The extracts are long, but were there 
ever such autobiographic sketches penned 
before? But he was not allowed to remain 
at home long, he was soon consigned to the 
asylum again; yet his malady was very 
harmless, and the medical men, Fenwick 
Skrimshaw and William Page, of Market 
Deeping — mark their names — who signed 
the certificate consigning him for life to the 
county madhouse, absolutely gave as the 
reason for doing so, the fact that for years 
he had written poetry — yes, literally, in 
their language, “ After years addicted to 
poetical prosings.” It is well that Tennyson, 
and Browning, and Bailey are not poor and 
untended men; at any rate it is well that 
they are not likely to come beneath the eyes 
of Skrimshaw and Page ; to those pleasant 
men we are sure all their words would only 
seem prosings. Yes, it was, whatever was 
the state of Clare’s mind, it was his chief 
mark of delirium that he wrote verses. So 
he was torn away to the madhouse; he 
struggled hard, he wept sore, he declared he 
would rather die than go, but he was taken 
away, and it seems he was treated with 
every kindness and consideration; gladly 
we record it, most gladly and gratefully we 
record that, although only eleven shillings 
a-week was paid for his support, and this by 
the late Earl Fitzwilliam, a sum which did 
not entitle him to much better treatment 
then a pauper, he was placed in the best 
yard, and ee: the private patients. The 
heads of the asylum did honour to them- 
selves as well as him, and recognized the 
poet in the pauper. For twenty-two years 
he sojourned there ; during all those years 
it is said not one of all his great or little 
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friends or patrons ever visited him, and all 
his family Fept aloof from him; the world 
left him, and he, long before he left it, was 
quite prepared to leave the world; but this 
neglect preyed upon him; in one of these 
moods he gave utterance to the following 
truly sublime burst of feeling — 


Iam! yet what I am who cares, or knows ? 
* My friends forsake me like a memory lost. 
I am the self-consumer of my woes, 

They rise and vanish, an oblivious host, 
Shadows of life, whose very soul is lost. 
And yet I am—I live— though I am toss’d 


Into the nothingness of scorn and noise, 
Into the living sea of waking dream, 

Where there is neither sense of life, nor joys, 
But the huge shipwreck of my own esteem 


And all that’s dear. Even those I loved the 
best 

Are strange —nay, they are stranger than the 
rest. 


I long for scenes where man has never trod, 
For scenes where woman never smiled or 
wept; , 
There to abide with my creator, God, F, 
And sleep as I in childhood sweetly slept £ 
Full of high thoughts, unborn. So let me lie, 
The grass below; above the vaulted sky. 


But lucid intervals often flash through the 
bars of his being: he wrote down many 
tender lines which we wonder have not 
been incorporated in this volume; but into 
our note-book we, many years since, extract- 


ed the following as remarkably beauti- 
ful : — ' 


BEAUTY AND VIRTUE. 


When Beauty fills the lover’s eyes, 
And lives like doubtful weather, 

Her bosom seems to sleep with Love — 
They lie like birds together. 


Love finds them angels, ready made, 
So beautiful and blooming ; 

But Time comes in, though half afraid, 
And rudely calls them Women. 


Time, like a robber, every year 
Takes all the fame he gives ; 

While Beauty only goes away, 
And Virtue only lives. 





The following also, entitled 


SIGHING FOR RETIREMENT. 


Oh, take me from the busy crowd, 

I cannot bear the noise ! 
For Nature’s voice is never loud ; . 
I seek for quiet joys. 
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The book I love is everywhere, 
And not in idle words ; 

The book I love is known to all, 
And better lore affords. 


The book I love is everywhere, 
And every place the same ; 

God bade me make my dwelling there, 
And look for better fame. 


I never feared the critic’s pen, 
To live by my renown ; 

I found the poems in the fields, 
And only wrote them down. 


And quiet Epping pleases well, 
Where Nature’s love delays ; 

I joy to see the quiet place, 
And wait for better days. . 


I love to seek the brakes and fern, 
And rabbits up and down ; 

And then the pleasant Autumn comes, 
And turns them all to brown. 


To common eyes they only seem 
A desert waste and drear ; 

To taste and love they always shine 
A garden through the year. 


Lord, keep my love for quiet joys — 
Oh! keep me to Thy will! 

I know Thy works, but always find 
Thy mercies kinder still.” 


And 


TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 


I love to hear the Nightingale — 
She comes where Summer dwells — 
Among the brake and orchis flowers, 
And foxglove’s freckled bells. 


Where mugwort grows like mignonette, 
And molehills swarm with ling ; 

She hides among the greener May, 
And sings her love to Spring. 


I hear her in the forest beech, 
When beautiful and new ; 

Where cow-boys hunt the glossy leaf, 
Where falls the honey-dew. 


Where brambles keep the waters cool 
For half the Summer long ; 

The maiden sets her pitcher down, 
And stops to hear the song. 


The redcap is a painted bird, 
And sings about the town ; 

The Nightingale sings all the eve, 
In sober.suit of brown. 





I knew the sparrow could not sing, 
And heard the strangér long ; 

I could not think so plain a bird 
Could sing so fine a song. 


I found her nest of oaken leaves, 
And eggs of paler brown, 

Where none would ever look for nests, 
Or pull the sedges down. 


I found them on a white-thorn root, 
And in the woodland hedge, 

All in a low and stumpy bush, 
Half hid among. the sedge. 


T love the Poet of the.woods, 
And love to hear her sing, — 

That, with the cuckoo, brings the love 
And music of the Spring. 


Man goes by art to foreign lands 
Wihs Ps ee : 

ee with Nature for their guide, 
And Gop directs their way — 


Gop of a thousand worlds on high ! 
roud men may lord and dare ; 
Power tells them that the meanest things 
Are worthy of His care. 


On the, 20th of May, 1864, poor Clare 
closed his eyes forever. His last words were, 
“T want to go home.” 

Few of our readers will know much of 
John Clare; with us he has long been a 
favourite; those who read this volume of 
his life by Mr. Martin will very likely en- 

uire, Who was he? was he a poet? what 

id he do? what are his claims? and we 
think Mr. Martin would have done wisely 
had he gathered into this volume some of 
the chief of his pieces, the happiest illus- 
trations of his genius and his style; for few 
will take worth upon trust, and there is 
nothing in the volume to inform the reader 
adequately whether the poor unfortunate 
lime-burner and peasant was all that some 
of the earlier criticisms upon his writings 
implied. John Clare then was, in a very 
eminent sense, a rural poet; all his verses 
have the charm of rustic life, but they are 
description, informed by reflection. Bloom- 
field is rustic, and only rustic. The sweet 
woodbine and honeysuckle grace of his verse 
shows little of gardener’s training; it 
is simply and only village-like and wild. 


| Clare could not tell a tale so delightfully as 


Bloomfield; we have nothing that can be 
put in competition with the Fair Day or 
the Fakenham Ghost, but on the other hand, 
reflection, which is the glory of the t, 
was quite wanting to Bloomfield ; while to 
Clare every rustic image, every insect, and 
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bird, and flower relieved and lightened up 
an infinite background of mystery ; as really 
as to Wordsworth himself, the aureola of 
the mystical glorified everything and rested 
‘everywhere ; hence, often, over his verses 
there is the brood and hush of a deep solem- 
nity in feeling andrhythm. He was a poor, 
illiterate man, but he had very much of 
Wordsworth’s way of looking at things, and 
his manner of speaking about them ; he 
had no humour, no freakishness of speech ; 
like the great high priest of Nature, whose 
name we have mentioned, he had no dispo- 
sition towards mirth or trifling with the sub- 
jects he treated; he looked at a flewer or 
an insect intensely —it became in itself 
transcendently glorious and beautiful to him. 
We are neither praising nor blaming this 
attribute, we are only saying it was simply 


so. We have called him long since the lau-: 


reate of birds’ nests — nests often seen, he 
is careful to remind you, never touched. 
We have the nest of the pettichap close to 
the rutgalled wagon road, so snugly con- 
trived, although with not a clump of grass 
to keep it warm, or shielding thistle spread- 
ing its spears abroad : 


* * * * — alittle hole, 

Scarcely admitting e’en two fingersin, 

Hard to discern, the bird’s snug entrance win ; 

Tis lined with feathers, warm as silken stole, 

Softer than seats of down for painless ease, 

And full of eggs, scarce bigger e’en than peas ; 

Here’s one that’s delicate, with spots so small 

As dust, and of a faint and pinky red. 

Well, let them be, and Safety guard them well — 

A a gangs jump might break the 
shell, 


What a sweet individuality of description 
in the Nest of the Nightingale, a lengthy 
and most charming poem, but we can only 
quote a portion : — 


Aye, as I live! her secret nest is here, 
Upon this white-thorn stump! I’ve ‘searched 


about 
For hours in vain. There! put that bramble 
Nay, trample on its branches and get near. 
How subtle is the bird! she started out, 
And raised a plaintive note of danger nigh, 
Ere we were past the brambles ; and now, near 
Her nest, she sudden stops—as choking fear, 
‘That might betray her home. So even now 
We'll leave it as we found it: safety’s guard 
Of pathless solitudes shall keep it still. 
See there! she’s sitting on the old oak bough, 
Mute in her fears ; our presence doth retard 
Her joys, and doubt turns every rapture chill. 
Sing on, sweet bird! may no worse hap befal 
Thy visions, than the fear that now deceives. 
We will not plunder music of its dower, 


w 





Nor turn this spot of happiness to thrall ; 
For melody seems hid in every flower, 
That haan aear thy home. These harebells 


Seem bowing with the beautiful in song ; 

And gaping cuckoo-flower, with spotted leaves, 

Seems blushing of the singing it has heard. 

How curious is the nest; no other bird 

Uses such loose materials, or weaves 

Its dwelling in such spots: dead oaken Jeaves 

Are placed without, and velvet moss within, 

And little scraps of grass, and, scant and 
spare, 

What scarcely seem materials, down and hair ; 

For from men’s haunts she nothing seems to 
win. 

Yet Nature is the builder, and contrives 

Homes for her children’s comfort, even 


ere, 
Where Solitude’s disciples spend their lives 
Unseen, save when a wanderer passes near 
That loves such pleasant places. Deep adown 
The nest is made a hermit’s mossy cell. 
Snug lie her curious eggs in number five 
Of deadened green, or rather olive brown ; 
And the g prickly thorn-bush guards them 

well. 

So here we’ll leave them, still unknown to 


wrong, 
As the old woodland’s legacy of song. 


But all the birds finds their eggs and nests 
beautified in this rich mystical halo of 
verses. This isthe aspect of Clare’s writ- 
ing we are desirous of noticing. We very 
confidently say that, excepting among the 
very highest masters of song, such as Words- 
worth,and Tennyson, and Cowper, there 
is no rural poetry like it ; it is not pastoral, 
it is intensely reflective. Before him were 
perpetually present the eternal youth and 
etrrnal mystery of Nature; indeed, upon 
the eternity of Nature he writes in the 
following remarkable glints of mystical 
rhythm. What a half-instinctive, half-ob- 
serving eye looks at the things enumerated 
in the following perception of the odd 
number, five, among natural things: — 


Leaves, from eternity, are simple things 

To the world’s gaze — where, lo! a spirit 
clin 

Sublime and lasting. Trampled under foot, 


.| The daisy lives, and strikes its little root 


Into the lap of Time : centuries may come, 

And pass away into the silent tomb, 

And still the child, hid in the womb of Time, 

Shall smile and pluck them, when this simple 
rhyme 

Shall be forgotten, like a churchyard stone, 

Or lingering lie unnoticed and alone. 

When eighteen hundred years, ou common date, 

Grow many thousands in their marching state, 

Aye, still the child, with pleasure in his eye, 

Shail ery — the daisy ! a familiar cry — 











ebells 
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And run to pluck it, in the self-same state, 

As when Time found it in his infant date ; 
And, like a child himself, when all was new, 
Might smile with wonder, and take notice too. 
It’s little golden bosom, frilled with snow, ; 
Might win e’en Eve to stoop adown, and show 
Her pariner, Adam, in the silky grass, 

This little gem, that smiled where pleasure 


was, 

And loving Eve, from Eden followed ill, 

And bloomed with sorrow, and lives smiling 
still. 


. As once in Eden under heaven’s breath, 


So now on earth, and on the lap of death 

It smiles for ever. — Cowslips of gold bloom, 
That in the pasture and the meadow come, 
Shall come when kings and empires fade and die ; 
And in the closes, as Time’s partners, lie 

As fresh two thousand years to come as now 
With those fine crimson spots upon their brow. 


* * * * * 


— Birds, singing lone, fly silent past acrowd — 

In these same pastoral spots, which childish 
time 

Makes dear to me, I wander out and rhyme; 

What hour the dewy morning’s infancy 

Hangs on each blade of grass and every tree, 

And sprents the red thighs of the humble bee 

Who ’gins betimes unwearied minstrelsy ; 

Who breakfasts, dines, and most divinely sups, 

With every flower save golden buttercups. — 

On whose proud bosoms fe will never go, 

But passes by with scarcely “ How do ye do,” 

Since in their showy, shining, gaudy cells, 

Haply the summer’s honey never dwells. 

All Nature’s ways are mysteries ! Endless Youth 

Lives in them all, unchangeable as Truth. 

With the odd number five, her curious laws 

Play many freaks, nor once mistake the cause ; 

For in the cowslip-pips this very day 

Five spots appear, which Time wears not away, 

Nor once mistakes in counting — look within 

Each Pip, and five, nor more nor less, are seen. 

So trailing bindweed, with its pinky cup, 

Five leaves of paler hue go streaking up. 

And many a bird too keeps the rule alive, 

Laying five eqgs, nor more nor less than five. 

But flowers, how many own that mystic power ; 

With jive leaves ever making up the flower ! 

The five leaved grass, mantiing its golden cup 

Of flowers — jive leaves make all for which I 


stoop. 
The briony, in the hedge, that now adorns 
The tree to which it clings and now the thorns, 
Owns five starred pointed leaves of dingy 
white ; 
Count which I will, all make the number right. 
The spreading goose-grass, trailing all abroad 
In leaves of siiver green about the road — 
Five leaves make every blossom all along. 
I stoop for many, none are counted wrong. 
’Tis Nature’s wonder, and her Maker’s will, 
Who bade Earth be, and Order owns him still, 
As that superior Power, who keeps the key 
Of wisdom, and of might, through all 
eternity. . 
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We think these passages will abundantly 
vindicate our expression of the deeply re- 
flective and sweetly subtle character of 
Clare’s poetry. Sixteen years since we 
expressed ourselves in a criticism upon it, 
than which we really can find no words of 
our own transcendent in expression now, 
and will take the freedom to ask our 
readers to read it. 

“Clare writes as Gilbert White would 
have written had he been a poet. He 
threads his way through all Nature’s 
scenery with a quiet ‘meditation and re- 
flection ; and frequently those reflections, 
if not the result of profound thought, yet 
bear the stamp of profound beauty. Clare’s 
life is in the country. There are those who 
study the country, and read the volume of 
the town by its side; there are those who 
bring to the study of the country extensive 
readings and learning ; there are those who 
make each scene of country life only the 
key to their own imaginations, and move, 
indeed, very far from the scene of their 
original thought; but Clare takes the 
country literally as it is; he brings to it no 
learning, no historical suggestions ; he seeks 
in the country none of the monuments of 
haughty human grandeur; he unfolds no 

olitical philosophy; he seeks no high 
idealization ; he takes the lesson lying on the 
surface, and frequently it is so simple and 
natural, that it affects us to tears. The 
fields of Nature are not so much a study to 
which he retires, or an observatory which 
he mounts; they are rather a book which 
he reads, and, as he reads, turns down the ~ 
page. We should be prepared to expect, 
after this, what we do actually find, an ex- 
treme homeliness of style and thought; we 
mean homeliness in its highest and best 
sense, not lowness, nor vulgarity — the very 
reverse of all these. Clare walks through 
the whole world around him with the im- 
pression, that he cannot go where ‘ univer- 
sal love smiles not around.’ His whole soul 
is a fountain of love and sensibility, and it 
wells forth in loving verse for all and to all 
creatures. The lessons of his verses may be 
described as coming, rather than being 
sought; for they grow up before him; he 
does not dig for them, and therefore his 
poems are rather fancies: and feelings 
than imaginations. He throws his whole’ 
mind, with all his sensitiveness, into the 
country ; yet not so much does he hang 
over its human life as the life of Nature, 
the love and the loveliness of this beautiful 
world.. Traditional tales he does not nar- 
rate. A bird’s nest has far more attraction 





to his eyes than the old manor-house or the 
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castle. The life of the cottage, too, isa 
holy life for him; his home is there, and 
every season brings, day by day, its treas- 
ures of enjoyment and of peace to him. In 
anew and noble sense all his poems are 
pastorals ; he sings of rural loves and tryst- 
ings, hopes and joys. He never, indeed, 
loses himself, as many have done, in vague 
generalities, for he has been a keen observ- 
er of the ways of Nature; he knows her 
face in all its moods, and to him that face is 
always‘cheerful. Other poets go out into 
the walks of Nature to spend a holiday; 
they love her, but to see her is an occasion- 
al pleasure; but to Clare it is an every-day 
existence. He has no holiday with Nature ; 
he walks with her as friend with friend. 
Other poets select a river, or a mountain, 
and individualize it; but to Clare all are 
but parts of the same lovely Home, and as 
every part of the home is endeared — the 
chair, the shelf, the lattice, the wreathing 
flower, the fire-place, the table—so is 
every object in Nature a beloved object, be- 
cause the whole is beloved. Other poets 
entertain, as they enter the avenues of Na- 
ture, a most solemn awe and dread: we 
have said that Clare never forgets himself 
in low coarseness, so neither does he ever 
shrink or shiver beneath the dread of an 
overawing presence; he walks with Nature 
as an angel walks with goodness — natural- 
ly, cheertully, fraternally. 

“Fancy, Feeling, and Reflection, these 
are the characteristics of the verses before 
us. Most rural poets have indulged merely 
in the Feeling, but the Feeling has not 
been sufficiently sensitive or profound for 
Reflection, and the mind has not been active 
enough for Fancy. That is rich and aérial 
humour of our poet, in which he enters into 
the life of an insect. Insects, which to 
many are, have been, and will be, simply 
an annoyance, are to him fairies, with col- 
oured hoods and burnished wings, dis- 
guised in a sort of splendid masquerade, 
rocked to sleep in the smooth velvet of the 

le hedge-rose, or slumbering like princes 
in the heath-bell’s purple hood, secure from 
rain, from dropping dews, in silken beds 
and painted hall; a jolly and a royal life 
this seems, this band of playfellows mock- 
ing the sunshine on their glittering wings, or 
drinking golden wine and metheglin from 
the cup of the honeyed flower. It is ina 
deeper mood that the Ploughman reflects 
upon the eternity of Nature; round the 
simplest things in Nature, to his eye, there 
is entwined a spirit sublime and lasting: 
the daisy, trampled under foot, strikes its 
root into the earth, and in the distant cen- 





turies of time the child will clap its tin 
hands with pleasure, and cry, ‘A diay 1 
— its golden bosom, frilled with snow, will 
be the same, as bright as when Eve stooped 
to pluck it in Eden. Cowslips of golden 
bloom will come and goas fresh two thou- 
sand years hence as now; brooks, bees, 
birds, from age to age, these will sing on 
when all the ambitious things of earth shall 
have passed away; and not only the fact 
continues, but the fact in the same form ; 
for Clare, like Audubon, is not content to be 
merely sentimental : he fixes his eye on the 
roperties and ever-recurring mysteries of 
ature ; ‘ all Nature’s ways are mysteries.’ ” 
But how — while we read such verses and 
regard them not merely as melodious pieces 
of verse-writing, but as the visions of a 
being with an eye tremblingly alive and 
visionary in every nerve and pore; an eye 
gifted with a second sight so extraordinary ; 
a feeling sensitive, not merely to every 
rude blow, but even to the brush of every 
breezy gossamer —how our affectionate- 
ness sel tender appreciation deepen for 
one who could not look upon the meanest 
thing without being brought into a sense of 
feeling relationship and affinity with it. 
Sometimes, as we have said, such tender- 
ness found itself excited by an insect ; and 
his little piece on Insects almost leads 
one to think that he could write with per- 
fect freshness, and freedom, and dekghtful 
experimental ease, an Insect’s <Autobio- 


graphy. 


These tiny loiterers on the barley’s beard, 

And happy units ofa numerous herd 

Of playtellows, the laughing Summer brings, 

Mocking the sunshine on their glittering wings, 

How merrily they creep, and run, and fly ! 

No kin they bear to labours’s drudgery, 

Smoothing the velvet of the pale hedge-rose ; 

And where they fly for dinner no one knows — 

The dew-drops feed them not —they love the 
“shine 

Of noon, whose suns may bring them golden 
wine. 

All day they’re playing in their Sunday dress — 

When night reposes, for they can do no less ; 

Then, to the heath-bell’s purple hood they fly, 

And like to princes in their slumbers lie, 

Secure from rain, and dropping dews, and all, 

In silken beds and roomy painted hall. 

So merrily they spend their summer-day, 

Now in the corn-fields, now the new-mown hay. 

One almost fancies that such happy things, 

With coloured hoods and richly burnished 


wings, 

Are fairy folk, in splendid masquerade 
Disguised, as if of mortal folk afraid, __ 
Keeping their joyous pranks a mystery still, 
Lest glaring day,should do their secrets ill. 
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How feelingly, and with what individu- 
ality, he describes the universal love for the 
Robin; and surely we are not wrong in at- 
tributing an accent of especial pathos to the 
last two lines we quote : — 


How many are the lowly minds 
That hear and welcome thee anew ; 
Not taste alone, but humble hinds 
Delight to see and praise thee too. 


The veriest clown beside his cart 

Turns from his song with many a smile, 
To see thee from the hedgerow start 

To sing upon the stile. 


The maiden marked at day’s decline, 
Thee in the yard, on broken plough, 

And stops her song to listen thine, 
Milking the brindled cow. 


Thy simple faith in man’s esteem 
From every heart hath favour won ; 
Dangers to thee no dangers seem; - 
Thou seem’st to court them more than 
shun. 


The clown, in Winter, takes his gun, 
The barn-door flocking birds to slay, — 
Yet, shouldst thou in the danger run, 
He turns his tube away. . 


Go where one will — in every spot 
Thy little welcome mates appear, 

And, like the daisy’s common lot, 
Thou’rt met with everywhere. 


’ Tis wrong that thou should’st be despised, 
When these gay, fickle birds appear ; 
They sing when Summer flowers are 
prized — 
Thou art the dull and dying year. \ 


Well! let the heedless and the ga 
Bepraise the voice of louder iayt, 
The joy thou steal’st from sorrow’s day 

Is more to thee than praise. 


How these qualities effected him may be 
seen in the following lines from his first vol- 
ume ;- they read as though rather the result 
of the artifice and culture of verse, but are, 
in reality,among his very earliest — so 


soon the innate melody of his nature ma- 


nipulated language to that winning refrain 
which bids rhyme to bear to the ear the 
cadence of music. 


TO AN INSIGNIFICANT FLOWER 
OBSCURELY BLOOMING IN A LONELY WILD. 


And though thou seem’st a weedling wild, 

* Wild and neglected like to me, 

Thou still art dear to Nature’s child, 
And I will stoop to notice thee. 
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For oft, like thee, in wild retreat, 
Array’d in humble garb like thee, 

There’s many a seeming weed proves sweet, 
As sweet a8 garden flowers can be. 


And, like to thee, each seeming weed 
Flowers unregarded ; like to thee, 

Without improvement, runs to seed, 
Wild and neglected, like to me. 


And, like to thee, when Beauty’s cloth’d 
In lowly raiment like to thee, 
Disdainful Pride, by Beauty loath’d, 
No beauties there can ever see. 
* * * * 
Yet when I’m dead let’s hope T have 
Some friend in store, as I’m to thee, 
That will find out my lowly grave, 
And heave a sigh to notice me. 


It was Isaac Taylor, we believe, who said 
upon the appearance of Clare’s first volume, 
that “no poet of our country has shown 
greater ability, under circumstances so hos- 
tile to its development.” We believe this is 
as true now as then, although we have in 
our recollection the strong and béautiful 
instances of Robet Nicoll, and Thomas Mil- 
ler, Gerald Massey, and many other names 
we mention with love and honour. No 
writer of English verse, of whom we have 
any knowledge, ever fought a way from an 
obscurity so utterly pitiable, hopeless, and 
wretched. As to Burns, his circumstances 
are not fora moment to be mentioned as 
lowly by the side of Clare’s ; with a thorough 
Scotch education, which implied some 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, and a 
home in a Scotch farm, and a birthplace 
amidst the mountain majesties and stern 
grandeurs of the North, what parallel could 
be drawn with such an education as that we 
have discribed — with such an early home, 
and with a birthplace certainly not especi- 
ally calculated to give poetic inspiration ? 
Most unhappy, most life-long wretched, 
most outcast and despised, most ungratefully 
treated of all the lowly children of song ! 
As we write this article there lie before 
us, not only Mr. Martin’s biography, but 
we have taken down from our bookshelves, 
we believe, all the volumes Clare ever pub- 
lished. We have read his life, and renewed 
our old impressions with those volumes be- 
fore us. As a poet and writer their author 
ought to have met with a better fate, and 
to have received a more kindly notice, but 
we trust the fate of this man may be a 
warning to scare ey youth from the 
preserves of poetry. e have taken down 
these volumes because we believe that jus- 





tice has never been awarded to them, yet 
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castle. The life of the cottage, too, isa 
holy life for him; his home is there, and 
every season brings, day by day, its treas- 
ures of enjoyment and of peace to him. In 
anew and noble sense all his poems are 

astorals ; he sings of rural loves and tryst- 
ings, hopes and joys. He never, indeed, 
loses himself, as many have done, in vague 
generalities, for he has been a keen observ- 
er of the ways of Nature; he knows her 
face in all its moods, and to him that face is 
always cheerful. Other poets go out into 
the walks of Nature to spend a_ holiday; 
they love her, but to see her is an occasion- 
al pleasure; but to Clare it is an every-day 
existence. He has no holiday with Nature ; 
he walks with her as friend with friend. 
Other poets select a river, or a mountain, 
and individualize it; but to Clare all are 
but parts of the same lovely Home, and as 
every part of the home is endeared — the 
chair, the shelf, the lattice, the wreathing 


turies of time the child will clap its tiny 
hands with pleasure, and cry, ‘A daisy!’ 
— its golden bosom, frilled with snow, will 
be the same, as bright as when Eve stooped 
to pluck it in Eden. Cowslips of golden 
bloom will come and goas fresh two thou- 
sand years hence as now; brooks, bees, 
birds, from age to age, these will sing on 
when all the ambitious things of earth shall 
have passed away; and not only the fact 
continues, but the fact in the same form ; 
for Clare, like Audubon, is not content to be 
merely sentimental : he fixes his eye on the 
properties and ever-recurring mysteries of 
Nature ; ‘ all Nature’s ways are mysteries.’ ” 

But how — while we read such verses and 
regard them not merely as melodious pieces 


|of verse-writing, but as the visions of a 


being with an eye tremblingly alive and 
visionary in every nerve and pore; an eye 
| gifted with a second sight so extraordinary ; 
a feeling sensitive, not merely to every 





flower, the fire-place, the table—so is| rude blow, but even to the brush of every 
every object in Nature a beloved object, be- | breezy gossamer — how our affectionate- 
cause the whole is beloved. Other poets | ness and tender appreciation deepen for 
entertain, as they enter the avenues of Na- | one who could not look upon the meanest 
ture, a most solemn awe and dread: we’ thing without being brought into a sense of 
have said that Clare never forgets himself ‘feeling relationship and affinity with it. 


in low coarseness, so neither does he ever | 
shrink or shiver beneath the dread of an | 
overawing presence; he walks with Nature | 
as an angel walks with goodness — natural- 
ly, cheertully, fraternally. 

“Fancy, Feeling, and Reflection, these 
are the characteristics of the verses before 
us. Most rural poets have indulged merely 
in the Feeling, but the Feeling has not 
been sufficiently sensitive or profound for 
Reflection, and the mind has not been active | 
enough for Fancy. That is rich and aérial 


Sometimes, as we have said, such tender- 
ness found itself excited by an insect ; and 
his little piece on Insects almost leads 
one to think that he could write with per- 
fect freshness, and freedom, and delightful 
experimental ease, an Insect’s Autobio- 


graphy. 


These tiny loiterers on the barley’s beard, 

And happy units of a numerous herd 

Of playtellows, the laughing Summer brings, 
Mocking the sunshine on their glittering wings, 


humour of our poet, in which he enters into | How merrily they creep, and run, and fly ! 
the life of an insect. Insects, which to | No kin they bear to labours’s drudgery, 


many are, have been, and will be, simply 
an annoyance, are to him fairies, with col- 
oured hoods and burnished wings, dis- 
guised in a sort of splendid masquerade, 
rocked to sleep in the smooth velvet of the 
pale hedge-rose, or slumbering like princes 
in the heath-bell’s purple hood, secure from 
rain, from dropping dews, in silken beds 
and painted hall; a jolly anda royal life 
this seems, this band of playfellows mock- 
ing the sunshine on their glittering wings, or 
drinking golden wine and metheglin from 
the cup of the honeyed flower. It is ina 
deeper mood that the Ploughman reflects 
upon the eternity of Nature; round the 
simplest things in Nature, to his eye, there 
is entwined a spirit sublime and lasting: 
the daisy, trampled under foot, strikes its 
root into the earth, and in the distant cen- 


Smoothing the velvet of the pale hedge rose ; 
And where they fly for dinner no one knows — 
The dew-drops feed them not —they love the 
“shine 
Of noon, whose suns may bring them golden 
wine. 
All day they’re playing in their Sunday dress — 
When night reposes, for they can do no less ; 
Then, to the heath-be'l’s purple hood they fly, 
And like to princes in their slumbers lie, 
Secure from rain, and dropping dews, and all, 
‘In silken beds and roomy painted hall. 
| So merrily they spend their summer-day, 
| Now in the corn-fields, now the new-mown hay. 
| One almost fancies that such happy things, 
| With coloured hoods and richly burnished 
wings, 
Are fairy folk, in splendid masquerade 
| Disguised, as if of mortal folk afraid, 
| Keeping their joyous pranks a mystery still, 
| Lest glaring day,should do their secrets ill. 
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How feelingly, and with what individu- 
ality, he describes the universal love for the 
Robin; and surely we are not wrong in at- 
tributing an accent of especial pathos to the 
last two lines we quote : — 


How many are the lowly minds 
That hear and welcome thee anew ; 
Not taste alone, but humble hinds 
Delight to see and praise thee too. 


The veriest clown beside his cart 

Turns from his song with many a smile, 
To see thee from the hedgerow start 

To sing upon the stile. 


The maiden marked at day’s decline, 
Thee in the yard, on broken plough, 

And stops her song to listen thine, 
Milking the brindled cow. 


Thy simple faith in man’s esteem 
From every heart hath favour won ; 
Dangers to thee no dangers seem ; 
Thou seem’st to court them more than 
shun. 


The clown, in Winter, takes his gun, 
The barn-door flocking birds to slay, — 
Yet, shouldst thou in the danger run, 
He turns his tube away. 


Go where one will —in every spot 
Thy little welcome mates appear, 

And, like the daisy’s common lot, 
Thou’rt met with everywhere. 


’ 'Tis wrong that thou should’st be despised, 
When these gay, fickle birds appear ; 
They sing when Summer flowers are 
rized — 
Thou art the dull and dying year. \ 


Well! let the heedless and the gay 
Bepraise the voice of louder lays, 
The joy thou steal’st from sorrow’s day 


Is more to thee than praise. 


How these qualities effected him may be 
seen in the following lines from his first vol- 
ume ; they read as though rather the result 
of the artifice and culture of verse, but are, 
in reality,among his very earliest — so 
soon the innate melody of his nature ma- 
nipulated language to that winning refrain 
which bids rhyme to bear to the ear the 
cadence of music. ; 


TO AN INSIGNIFICANT FLOWER 
OBSCURELY BLOOMING IN A LONELY WILD. 


And though thou seem’st a weedling wild, 
Wild and neglected like to me, 

Thou still art dear to Nature’s child, 
And I will stoop to notice thee. 
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For oft, like thee, in wild retreat, 
Array’d in humble garb like thee, 
There’s many a seeming weed proves sweet, 
As sweet a$ garden flowers can be. 


And, like to thee, each seeming weed 
Flowers unregarded ; like to thee, 

Without improvement, runs to seed, 
Wild and neglected, like to me. 


And, like to thee, when Beauty’s cloth’d 
In lowly raiment like to thee, 
Disdainful Pride, by Beauty loath’d, 
No beauties there can ever see. 
* * * * 
Yet when I’m dead let’s hope I have 
Some friend in store, as I’m to thee, 
That will find out my lowly grave, 
And heave a sigh to notice me. 


It was Isaac Taylor, we, believe, who said 
upon the appearance of Clare’s first volume, 
that “no poet of our country has shown 
greater ability, under circumstances so hos- 
tile to its development.” We believe this is 
as true now as then, although we have in 
our recollection the strong and beautiful 
instances of Robet Nicoll, and Thomas Mil- 
ler, Gerald Massey, and many other names 
we mention with love and honour. No 
writer of English verse, of whom we have 
any knowledge, ever fought a way from an 
obscurity so utterly pitiable, hopeless, and 
wretched. As to Burns, his circumstances 
are not fora moment to be mentioned as 
lowly by the side of Clare’s ; with a thorough 
Scotch education, which implied some 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, and a 
home in a Scotch farm, and a birthplace 
amidst the mountain majesties and stern 
grandeurs of the North, what parallel could 
be drawn with such an education as that we 
have discribed — with such an early home, 
and with a birthplace certainly not especi- 
ally calculated to give poetic inspiration ? 
Most unhappy, most life-long wretched, 
most outcast and despised, most ungratefully 
treated of all the lowly children of song ! 

As we write this article there lie before 
us, not only Mr. Martin’s biography, but 
we have taken down from our bookshelves, 
we believe, all the volumes Clare ever pub- 
lished. We have read his life, and renewed 
our old impressions with those volumes be- 
fore us. As a poet and writer their author 
ought to have met with a better fate, and 
to have received a more kindly notice, but 
we trust the fate of this man may be a 
warning to scare away all youth from the 
preserves of poetry. We have taken down 
these volumes because we believe that jus- 
tice has never been awarded to them, yet 
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they would form a sweet volume of rural 
verses if any publisher could be induced to 
bear the responsibility of their publication ; 
far inferior verses have secured a perma- 
nent place in our language. Poetry of ten- 

‘ derness, and of home, of pensive reflection, 
and of natural description, do not.all com- 
bine in the following ? — called 


HOME HAPPINESS. 


Like a thing of the desert, alone in its glee, 

I make a small home seem an empire to me; 

Like a bird in the forest, whose world is its 
nest, 

My home is my all, and the centre of rest. 

Let Ambition stretch over the world at «. stride, 

Let the restless go rolling away with the tide, 

I look on life’s pleasures as follies at best, 

And, like sunset, feel calm when I’m going to 
rest. ‘ 

I sit by the fire, in the dark winter’s night, 

While the cat cleans her face with her foot in 
delight, 

And the winds all a-cold, with rude clatter and 


n 

Shake the windows, like robbers who want to 
come in; 

Or else, from the cold to be hid and away, 

By the bright burning fire see my children at 

lay, 
Making houses of cards, or a coach of a chair, 
While I sit enjoying their happiness there. 


I walk round the orchard on sweet summer 


eves, 

And rub the perfume from the black-currant 
leaves, 

Which, like the geranium, when touched, leave 
a smell 

That lad’s-love and sweet-brier can hardly 
excel. 

I-wateh the plants grow, all begemmed with the 
shower, 

That glitters like pearls in a sun-shiny hour, 

And hear the pert robin just whistle a tune, 

To cheer the lone hedger when labour is done. 


Joys come like the grass in the fields springing 
there, 

Without the mere toil of attention or care ; 

They come of themselves, like a star in the sky, 

And the brighter they shine when the cloud. 
passes by. 

I wish but for little, and find it all there, 

Where peace gives its faith to the home of the 
hare, 

Who would else, overcome by her fears, run 
away 

From the shade of the flower and the breeze of 
the day. 


O the out-of-door blessings of leisure for me! 
Health, riches, and joy! —it includes them all 
three. 





There Peace comes to me —T have faith.in her — 


smile— . 
She’s my playmate in leisure, my comfort in 
toil ; 


There the ‘short-pasture grass hides the lark on 
its nest, 
i scarcely so high as the grasshopper’s 
reast; 
And there its moss-ball hides the wild honey-bee, 
And there joy in plenty grows riches for me. 


Far away from the world, its delusions and 


snares — 

Whose words are but breath, and its breathing 
but cares, — 

Where trouble’s sown thick as the dews of the 
morn, 

One can scarce set a foot without meeting a 
thorn — ; 

There are some view the world as a lightly 
thrown ball, 

There are some look on cities like stones ina 
wall— 

Nothing more. There are others, Ambition’s 


proud heirs, ; 
Of whom I have neither the courage nor cares. 


So I sit on my bench, or enjoy in the shade 

My toil as a pasture, while using the spade ; 

My fancy is free in her pleasure to stray, 
Making voyages round the whole world in a day. 
I gather home-comforts where cares never grew, 
Like manna, the heavens rain down with a dew, 
Till I see the tired hedger bend wearily by, 
Then like a tired bird to my corner I fly. 


It would be too much to expect that all 
the pages of our peasant poet have an 
equal beauty and purity of verse and de- 
scription. He wrote very much — he wrote 
too much. It was remarkably easy to him 
to find corresponding verse for his ideas. 
Sometimes the ear is offended by too home- 
ly an expression; but the sense is usually 
strong and clear, and the imagery is deli- 
cate and perfect. He isa true painter — 
he cannot be called a severe one ; in spite 
of his tender nature and his many sorrows, 
a cheerful and subdued glow of happy light 
plays over his pages. He had, whatever 
else was wanting, the sense to write 


Though low my lot, my wish is won, 
My hopes are few and staid ; 

All I thought life would do is done, 
The last request is made. 

If I have foes, no foes I fear, 
To fate I live resigned ; 

T have a friend I value here, 
And that’s a quiet mind. 


While yet he read small incidents by the 
bright light of truth and instruction, as 
when he writes, 
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ON AN INFANT KILLED BY LIGHTNING. 


As fearless as a cherub’s rest, 
Now safe above the clouds, 

A babe lay on its mother’s breast 
When thunders roared aloud. 

It started not to hear the crash, 
But held its little hand 

Up, at the lightning’s fearful flash, 
To catch the burning brand. 


The tender mother stayed her breath 
In more than grief awhile, 
To think the thing that brought its death 
Should cause her babe to smile., 
Aye, it did smile a heavenly smile 
To see the lightning play; 
Well wae she shriek when it turned 
ale, 
And yet it smiled in clay. 


O woman! the dread storm was given 
To be to each a friend ; 

It took thy infant pure to heaven, 
Left theeimpure, to mend. 

Thus Providence will oft appear 

_ From God’s own mouth to preach: 

Ah ! would we were as prone to hear 
As Mercy is to teach! 


Of course it was in him also to find the 
pensive teachings of nature and of time; 
and change, as many of his verses especi- 
ally bear testimony, touched him by its sad 
autumn hues of’ surprise and fear. Are 
there not many who will be able to receive 
the impression cast by such verses as — 


DECAY. 


O Poesy is on the wane, 
For Fancy’s visions all unfitting ; 
I hardly know her face again, 
Nature herself seems on the flitting. 
The fields grow old and common things, 
The grass, the sky, the winds a-blowing ; 
And spots, where still a beauty clings, 
Are sighing “ going! all a-going! ” 
O Poesy is on the wane, 
I hardly know her face again. 


The bank with brambles overspread, 
And little molehills round about it, 
Was more to me than laurel shades, 
With paths of gravel finely clouted ; 
And streaking here and streaking there, 
Through shaven grass and many a border, 
With rutty lanes had no compare, 
And heaths were in a richer order. 
But Poesy is on the wane, 
_ Thardly know her face again. 


I sat beside the pasture stream, 
When Beauty’s self was sitting by, 

The fields did more than Eden seem, 
Nor could I tell the reason why. 

I often drank when not a-dry, 
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To pledge her health in draughts divine ; 
Smiles made it nectar from the sky, 
Love turned e’en water into wine. 

O Poesy is on the wane, 

I cannot find her face again. 


The sun those mornings used to find, 
Its clouds were other-country mountains, 
And heaven looked downward on the mind, 
Like groves, and rocks, and mottled foun- 
tains. 
Those heavens are gone, the mountains grey, 
Turned mist — the sun, a homeless ranger 
Pursues alone his naked way, 
Unnoticed like a very stranger. 
O Poesy is on the wane, 
Nor love nor joy is mine again. 


Love’s sun went down without a frown, 
For very joy it used to grieve us ; 
I often think the West is gone, 
Ah, cruel Time, to undeceive us. 
The stream it is a common stream, 
Where we on Sundays used to ramble, 
The sky hangs o’er a broken dream, 
The bramble’s dwindled to a bramble! 
O Poesy is on the wane, 
I cannot find her haunte again. 


Mere withered stalks and fading trees, 
And pastures spread with hills and rushes, 
Are all my fading vision sees ; 
Gone, gone are rapture’s flooding gushes! 
When mushrooms they were fairy bowers, 
Their marble pillars over-swelling, 
And Danger paused to pluck the flowers, 
. That in their swarthy rings were dwelling. 
Yes, Poesy is on the wane, 
Nor joy, nor fear is mine again. 


Aye, Poesy hath passed away, 
And Fancy’s visions undeceive us; 
The night hath ta’en the place of day, 
And “— should passing shadows grieve us. 
I thought the flowers upon the hill 
Were flowers from Adam’s open gardens ; 
But I have had my summer thrills, 
And I have had my heart’s rewardings. 
So Poesy is on the wane, 
I hardly know her face again. 


And Friendship it hath burned away, 
Like to a very ember cooling, 
A make-believe on April day, 
That sent the simple heart a-fooling ; 
Mere jesting in an earnest way, 
Deceiving on and still deceiving ; 
And Hope is but a fancy-play, 
And joy the art of true believing : 
For Poesy is on the wane, 
O could I feel her faith again ! 


And now we close our notice of a depart- 





ed, neglected, forgotten poet; we have de- 
voted so much space to his name, feeling 


( 
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that we, perhaps, fulfil the hope, already 
quoted from his first volume :— . 


Yet when I’m dead, let’s hope I have 
Mm 50 ee} in — I'm to thee, 
hat will find out my lowly grave, 
And heave a sigh to notice me. 


The extracts we have made will be at 
once an appendix to Mr. Martin’s volume, 
while they will justify our own wish express- 
ed above, that he had somewhat enlarged 
his book, and increased its value by com- 
prehending within it a general selection 
from the now-forgotten, unnoticed, and, we 
suppose, never-to-be-reprinted, writings of 
the poor peasant. 

Finally, we trust that, in whatever cir- 
cumstances the poor poet closed his eyes 
and days, we have shown that they judged 
rightly who demurred to, and departed from, 
Earl Fitzwilliam’s stern verdict for leaving 
him to lie in a pauper’s grave ; and ‘ve shall 
be glad if his faithful old friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Mossop, the excellent, amiable, and admi- 
rable vicar of Helpston —in whose study 
we, sixteen years ago, received a number 
of the first painful particulars of Clare’s life 
—with other friends, shall be able to rear 
some modest monumental stone in place of 
the nameless mound beneath the sycamore- 
tree. We suppose that Helpston never pro- 
duced anything very remarkable before; and 
Northamptonshire, though rich in peers, has 
not been so fertile in genius that she can 
afford to forget even so lowly a singer. As 


CLARE. 


to Earl Fitzwilliam, we are quite aware 
that from his ancestors Clare had received 
much of that order of kindness which, while 
it confers, never forgets to glove the hand 
in conferring. We are aware, too, that 
Clark was a pensioner on Earl Fitzwilliam’s 
estate, by the arrangements of the preceding 
earl, when he died. _ It looks as trough he 
were very glad to find a pensioner struck 
from his roll. Should this poor notice meet 
his eye, we will respectfully commend to him 
certain lines written by the poor lunatic 
himself, in one of those lucid intervals of 
sublimity and beauty — lines suggested, we 
suppose, by some such ruggedness of be- 
haviour as that with which he treated the 
venerable corpse of the Northamptonshire 
peasant. 


THE MODESTY OF GREAT MEN. 


Great men are always kind, however rare, 

And more like common men than others are. 

The poor man saw the King and wondered on 

To find him only like his neighbour Joun. 

Greatness will live with kindness everywhere — 

Thesun shines brighter when the days are 
clear, 

Time mellows fruit, and suns bring on the 
flowers ; 

And greatness lives with kindness in all hours ; 

Fame makes them giants with her idle praise, 

Though common men at home, like common 

, days; 

(But Pride is ever vow and will deride — 

It nothing knows, for ignorance is pride. 

Pride would be great, but Folly laughs aloud, 

And pride sinks down to nothina in the crowd.) 








In France a dead body must be buried 
within twenty-four hours of decease, and a 
petition has recently been presented to the Sen- 
ate praying that the time should be enlarged to 
forty-eight hours. Cardinal Donnet supported 
the petition, mentioned several cases of prema- 
ture interment, and related a story which pro- 
duced a profound sensation. A young priest 
in the summer of 1826 fainted in the pulpit 
and was given up for dead. He was laid out, 
examined, and pronounced dead, the Bishop 
reciting the De Profundis while the coffin was 


preparing for the body. All this while, and 
deep into the night, the “ body,” though mo- 
tionless, heard all that was going on in an 
agony of mind impossible to describe. At last 





a friend known to the “deceased ” from infancy 
came in, his voice aroused .some dormant 
power, and next day the corpse was again 
preaching from the pulpit. The sufferer was 
the venerable Cardinal then telling the tale, 
and in spite of official resistance the Senate 
voted that the petition should be referred to the 
Minister of the Interior for action. The idea 
of the French authorities is, that as the living 
and the dead are among the poor forced to re- 
main in the same room, interment cannot be 
delayed, but twenty-four hours is a horribly 
short space of time in a country where it is not 
sufficient to produce any symptom of corrup- 
tion. —Spectator, 3 March. 
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A RELIGIOUS NOVEL. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A RELIGIOUS NOVEL. 


Ir must always remain an open question 
how far the literature of an age represents 
the manners of that age. First impressions 
uniformly take for granted that it does. 
People jump to the conclusion that a man 
of genius would never portray a state of 
things foreign to his reader’s experience, 
and unverified by his own observation, as 
actually existing ; becauseany other assump- 
tion is supposed to cast a slur at once on 
the writer’s truth of perception, if not his 
honesty, and on his readers’ common sense ; 
who, by their approval, would seem to af- 
fix their seal to a false presentment for 
themselves, under no assignable temptation 
to do so. Yet how little ground we have 
for this plausible theory ! which, if we come 
to think of it, supposes the authors of past 
times to be a different sort of people alto- 
gether from the popular writers of our own 
day ; and our great-great-grandfathers jeal- 
ous for truth in a way beyond any example 
we can show. 

It appears to us that, in assuming the 
writers of a former age to have even aimed 
at representing existing manners according 
to any matter-of-fact experience, we run 
counter to the teaching of our own eyes. 
In all the infinite varieties of life depicted 
by the volumes of the circulating library, 
when do we come upon anything like what 
we have ourselves seen and heard, more es- 
pecially in those works which are most ea- 
gerly devoured by the widest, most various 
circles of readers? What echo, what re- 
sponse, does our own experience give back ? 

hen a future generation judges us by Mr. 
Dickens’s animated pictures of life, or by 
the works of such lesser luminaries as 
Charles Reade or Wilkie Collins, on the 

ound of their universal acceptance, they 
will have the same reason for their opinion 
which satisfies us of the truth of many a 
picture of past society, and which prompted 
some of Macaulay’s most telling representa- 
tions. Yet, conspicuous as is the genius of 
the first, and able as are the other two, re- 
gard their works as being really what they 

rofess to be — pictures of English social 
fife — and how grotesque, distorted, and ab- 
solutely and ridiculously improbable one 
and all are! What a masquerade-like jum- 
ble of ranks and degrees — what impossible 
combinations in some, what impossible cours- 
‘es of action in others! And for all this 


who cares, so long as they are amused ? 
The majority mind no more being misre 
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mass. The few, indeed, do care, who can- 
not help appealing as they read to their 
own experience. Anomalies perplex them ; 
it is more than their fancy can accomplish 
to picture gentlemen and dustmen on terms 
of absolute equality, and interchanging 
ideas permanently, over the same dinner- 
table. But this defiance of fact in some 
form or other is a positive charm with the 
many ; it is an exception to find any fiction 
widely and with all classes popular without 
it. e have, no doubt, some few trustwor- 
thy delineations, but. they are none of them 
popular in the full triumphant sense of the 
term; or on this account mainly: so little 
is truth to our experience the one great de- 
sideratum we are sometimes disposed to 
think it. Our conclusion, therefore, is, that 
we may not trust pictures of manners of 
any day without large reservations, and 
constant reference to our own notions of 
nature and probability; taking into account 
the universal attraction of the exceptional 
over the commonplace. We see that the 
most profound study of men and society 
constantly does no more than provide a 
— home for impossible creations, or 
elp a man to personify his own various 
qualities and propensities; his sympathies 
possessing each by turn; all the personages 
talking his talk in different moods; as his 
separate faults or virtues, opinions or quali- 
ties, assert themselves, and take the lead. 
But books which do not represent society 
as it is, or ever was, may yet have a power- 
ful influence on manners. They may indi- 
cate what things are going to be, and fore- 
shadow the changes time is on the eve of 
working. The novel which portrays man- 
ners and modes of action preposterous to 
our observation may, if it is powerfully 
written, bring about its verification by hit- 
ting the fancy of a class open to new im- 
pressions, and impatient of present re- 
straints. An undisciplined fancy may imag- 
ine things for which it has small warrant 
and no general example, yet only antici- 
pate: planting seeds which shall bear fruit 
in another generation, and suggesting to 
untutored fancies possibilities before un- 
dreamt of. Most fiction is founded either 
on some moral ideal, and is a glorification 
of what has been, but which has never been 
seen by the writer’s bodily eyes; or it pic- 
tures his wishes and testifies to his im 
tience of some form of bondage. Very few 
people find enough in the actual, in the 
mere interest of delineating men and wo- 
men as they see them, to induce them to 
the intense intellectual labour of absolute 





resented in the mass than abused in the 





elaborate truth of portraiture, stroke for 
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that we, perhaps, fulfil the hope, already |to Earl Fitzwilliam, we are quite aware 
quoted from his first volume : — that from his ancestors Clare had received 
much of that order of kindness which, while 
it confers, never forgets to glove the hand 
in conferring. We are aware, too, that 
Clark was a pensioner on Earl Fitzwilliam’s 
estate, by the arrangements of the preceding 
. earl, when he died. _ It looks as though he 

The extracts we have made will be at| were very glad to find a pensioner struck 
once an appendix to Mr. Martin’s volume, | from his roll. Should this poor notice meet 
while they will justify our own wish express- | his eye, we will respectfully commend to him 
ed above, that he had somewhat enlarged | certain lines written by’ the poor lunatic 
his book, and increased its value by com-| himself, in one of those lucid intervals of 
prehending within it a general selection | sublimity and beauty — lines suggested, we 
from the now-forgotten, unnoticed, and, we| suppose, by some such ruggedness of be- 
Suppose, never-to-be-reprinted, writings of| haviour as that with which he treated the 


the poor peasant. ' ._ {venerable corpse of the Northamptonshire 
Finally, we trust that, in whatever cir-| peasant. 


cumstances the poor poet closed his eyes 
and days, we have shown that they judged 
a, hanna eae oem, Great men are always kind, however rare 
» H M4 a J , ’ 

oe a lag a —— And more like common men than others are. 

im fo He m a pauper s grave ; and ve shall! The poor man saw the King and wondered on 
be glad if his faithful old friend, the Rev. Mr. To find him only like his neighbour Joun. 
Mossop, the excellent, amiable, and admi-| Greatness will live with kindness everywhere — 
rable vicar of Helpston —in whose study} Thesun shines brighter when the days are 


Yet when I’m dead, let’s hope I have 
Some friend in store, as I’m to thee, 
That will find out my lowly grave, 
And heave a sigh to notice me. 


THE MODESTY OF GREAT MEN. 


we, sixteen years ago, received a number clear, 
of the first painful particulars of Clare’s life | Time mellows fruit, and suns bring on the 
—with other friends, shall be able to rear flowers ; 


some modest monumental stone in place of | And greatness lives with kindness in all hours ; 

the nameless mound beneath the sycamore- Fame makes them giants with her idle praise, 

tree. We suppose that Helpston never pro- Though common men at home, like common 
z <a days ; 

duced anything very remarkable before ; and Sle. 


“a A ~eetaet { But Pride is ever Low and will deride — 
Northamptonshire, though rich in peers, has | 7; nothing knows, for ignorance is pride. 


not been so fertile in genius that she can| Pride would be great, but Folly laughs aloud, 
afford to forget even so lowly a singer. As! And pride sinks down to nothina in the crowd.) 








In France a dead body must be buried |a friend known to the “ deceased ” from infancy 


within twenty-four hours of decease, and a 
petition has recently been presented to the Sen- 
ate praying that the time should be enlarged to 
forty-eight hours. Cardinal Donnet supported 
the petition, mentioned several cases of prema- 
ture interment, and related a story which pro- 
duced a profound sensation. A young priest 


came in, his voice aroused .some dormant 
power, and next day the corpse was again 
preaching from the pulpit. The sufferer was 
the venerable Cardinal then telling the tale, 
and in spite of official resistance the Senate 
voted that the petition should be referred to the 
Minister of the Interior for action. The idea 


in the summer of 1826 fainted in the pulpit | of the French authorities is, that as the living 
and was given up for dead. He was laid out, | and the dead are among the poor forced to re- 
examined, and et dead, the Bishop | main in the same room, interment cannot be 


reciting the De Profundis while the coffin was 


preparing for the body. All this while, and 
deep into the night, the “ body,” though mo- 
tionless, heard all that was going on in an 
agony of mind impossible to describe. At last 





delayed, but twenty-four hours is a horribly 
short space of time in a country where it is not 
sufficient to produce any symptom of corrup- 
tion. —Spectator, 3 March. 
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: From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A RELIGIOUS NOVEL. 


Ir must always remain an open question 
how far the literature of an age represents 
the manners of that age. First impressions 
uniformly take for granted that it does. 
People jump to the conclusion that a man 
of genius would never portray a state of 
things foreign to his reader’s experience, 
and unverified by his own observation, as 
actually existing ; becauseany other assump- 
tion is supposed to cast a slur at once on 
the writer’s truth of perception, if not his 
honesty, and on his readers’ common sense ; 
who, by their approval, would seem to af- 
fix their seal to a false presentment for 
themselves, under no assignable temptation 
to do so. Yet how little ground we have 
for this plausible theory ! which, if we come 
to think of it, supposes the authors of past 
times to be a different sort of people alto- 
gether from the popular writers of our own 
day ; and our great-great-grandfathers jeal- 
ous for truth in a way beyond any example 
we can show. 

It appears to us that, in assuming the 
writers of a former age to have even aimed 
at representing existing manners according 
to any matter-of-fact experience, we run 
counter to the teaching of our own eyes. 
In all the infinite varieties of life depicted 
by the volumes of the circulating library, 
when do we come upon anything like what 
we have ourselves seen and heard, more es- 
pecially in those works which are most ea- 
gerly devoured by the widest, most various 
circles of readers? What echo, what re- 
sponse, does our own experience give back ? 
When a future generation judges us by Mr. 
Dickens’s animated pictures of life, or by 
the works of such lesser luminaries as 
Charles Reade or Wilkie Collins, on the 
ground of their universal acceptance, they 
will have the same reason for their opinion 
which satisfies us of the truth of many a 
picture of past society, and which prompted 
some of Macaulay’s most telling representa- 
tions. Yet, conspicuous as is the genius of 
the first, and able as are the other two, re- 
gard their works as being really what they 
profess to be — pictures of English social 
life — and how grotesque, distorted, and ab- 
solutely and ridiculously improbable one 
and all are! What a masquerade-like jum- 
ble of ranks and degrees — what impossible 
combinations in some, what impossible cours- 
es of action in others! And for all this 
who cares, so long as they are amused ? 
The majority mind no more being misrep- 
resented in the mass than abused in the 


mass. The few, indeed, do care, who can- 
not help appealing as they read to their 
own experience. Anomalies perplex them; 
it is more than their fancy can accomplish 
to picture gentlemen and dustmen on terms 
of absolute equality, and interchanging 
ideas permanently, over the same dinner- 
table. But this defiance of fact in some 
form or other is a positive charm with the 
many ; it is an exception to find any fiction 
widely and with all classes popular without 
it. e have, no doubt, some few trustwor- 
thy delineations, but. they are none of them 
popular in the full triumphant sense of the 
term; or on this account mainly: so little 
is truth to our experience the one great de- 
sideratum we are sometimes disposed to 
think it. Our conclusion, therefore, is, that 
we may not trust pictures of manners of 
any day without large reservations, and 
constant reference to our own notions of 
nature and probability; taking into account 
the universal attraction of the exceptional 
over the commonplace. We see that the 
most profound study of men and society 
constantly does no more than provide a 
plausible home for impossible creations, or 
help a man to personify his own various 
qualities and propensities; his sympathies 
possessing each by turn; all the personages 
talking his talk in different moods; as his 
separate faults or virtues, opinions or quali- 
ties, assert themselves, and take the lead. 
But books which do not represent society 
as it is, or ever was, may yet have a power- 
ful influence on manners. They may indi- 
cate what things are going to be, and fore- 
shadow the changes time is on the eve of 
working. The novel which portrays man- 
ners and modes of action preposterous to 
our observation may, if it is powerfully 
written, bring about its verification by hit- 
ting the fancy of a class open to new im- 
pressions, and impatient of present re- 
straints. An undisciplined fancy may imag- 
ine things for which it has small warrant 
and no general example, yet only antici- 
pate : planting seeds which shall bear fruit 
in another generation, and suggesting to 
untutored fancies possibilities before un- 
dreamt of. Most fiction is founded either 
on some moral ideal, and is a glorification 
of what has been, but which has never been 
seen by the writer’s bodily eyes; or it pic- 
tures his wishes and testifies to his impa- 
tience of some form of bondage. Very few 
people find enough in the actual, in the 


men as they see them, to induce them to 
the intense intellectual labour of absolute 





elaborate truth of portraiture, stroke for 


mere interest of delineating men and wo- 
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stroke, and line for line — where success 
can only be attained by long study of the 
mind’s anatomy. Either of the other al- 
ternatives is the natural resource of an ac- 
tive imagination which can manage any- 
thing better than a correct likeness of what 
is; which even as an object to be aimed at 
they regard intellectually as slavish task- 
work, and morally as purposeless, and achiev- 
ing nothing. Every true, natural, whole- 
some picture of life will do good, though 
the writer must, in the drawing, be more in- 
tent on doing his own part well than in in- 
structing or improving others; but it seems 
a finer thing, as well as a pleasanter, to cre- 
ate a world after your own mind, and, likely 
enough, will present more showy conspicu- 
ous effects. For effects may be more telling 
and conspicuous; for every shadowy crea- 
tion that takes other imaginations is likely 
to consolidate itself in course of time; for 
- possibly, but also, it may be, for harm 
ittle contemplated. 

The minds that are to be thus moulded 
are, of course, the young and unformed ; 
and the literature that earliest influences 
active thought will most surely tell upon 
their future manners and social morals. If 
the books they read represent the moral 
duties that regulate every day’s thought 
and action under a new light, this differ- 
ence will tell in the long-run far more than 
if the book implied views on abstract points, 
not yet forced upon their practical consid- 
eration, opposed to the formal teaching of 
home. 

We have been led into this train of thought 
by a tale which has chanced to fall in our 
way—a novel by an American writer 
whose works for young readers have met 
with more universal acceptance than any 
reprint except ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ We 
do not attribute to all our readers any per- 
sonal knowledge of Miss Wetherall’s ‘ Wide, 
wide World,’ or ‘ Queechy,’ but to all the 
names will be familiar. Every railway li- 
.brary presents a row of them on sale, and 
’ wherever there are schoolroom book-shelves 
or a parish library to be referred to, we 
shall be surprised if these tales, well-thumb- 
ed, and with every trace of favour, are not 
forthcoming. They represent manners and 
a state of things very different from our ex- 
perience, but this has so far been an attrac- 
tion. If there is anything that would not 
quite do in England, it has all been accept- 
ed, and even where not quite approved, ex- 
cused on the ground of nationality. Things 
are different, we say, in America. Repub- 
licanism even affects the relation of parent 
and child. Precocity and independence, 





we all know, belong to the backwoods. 
English children, it is assumed, will get the 
amusement and the good—for these are 
religious tales in the fullest sense of the 
word, whole chapters devoted to doctrine 
and experiences — without any temptation 
to the Americanisms of all sorts that simply 
give a zest to the style and narrative. We 
confess, however, to have fancied for some 
time that we could trace, in the young-lady- 
hood of a certain religious school, the influ- 
ence of American religious fiction. We 
notice an independence of conventional re- 
straints, a freedom of accost, an ease in as- 
serting and enforcing opinion, a looseness 
from the old deference to elders, an apti- 
tude to engraft flirtation on schemes of ac- 
tive good — not, as of old, timidly and eva- 
sively, but as a boldly-recognjsing aid to 
zeal and consistency — and, finally, a cou- 
rageous self-reliance, not without its attrac- 
tions, where a pretty face and sprightly 
manners carry it off, but still reminding us 
that we live in days when woman’s rights 
are a “leading question,” and women are 
called upon from across the ocean to rouse 
from their passive dependence, and hence- 
forth to walk in advance of man in the path 
of reform and spiritual progress. Parents 
in our day are not strict disciplinarians ; 
and young ladies making a decided profes- 
sion, and taking a line in any of the fash- 
ionable forms, are left in most cases to their 
own devices, under the trust that the cares 
of life will soon enough subdue any excess 
of talkative or fussy zeal. Deference to 
their will and judgment has long been un- 
dermined by the books they have placed in 
their children’s busy hands, so perhaps they 
do well to succumb. The memory of some 
of our readers may be familiar with the one 
cross and trial that tested the youthful her- 
oine of old Dissenting fiction ; the dance to 
which a worldly father in vain would drive 
his trembling but determined daughter, and 
the courage with which she resisted the 
double importunities of his commands, and 
the worldly corner of her own heart. In 
all other matters obedience itself, it was 
here she must make a stand. These strug- 
gles, if they ever had place, are a good deal 
over, and the young people now dance or 
not to please themselves. But the points 
on which young and old are permitted to 
come to an issue are indefinitely increased ; 
while in every religious novel of modern 
date that comes to our mind the right is in- 
variably on the daughter’s side, — for one 
reason perhaps, that the real patrons of ex- 
citing religious fiction are the young. 
Mothers, never in great favour with novel- 
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ists, are sinking deeper and deeper in their 
black books —there is a positive jealousy 
of their influence ; while the father in the 
religious tale, as opposed to the moral or 
sentimental, is commonly either a scamp or 
nowhere. The heroine has, so to say, to do 
her work single-handed. We are so used 
to all this that it took us by surprise the 
other day to find the teaching of the fifth 
commandment enforced as it is in that ear- 
liest example of this class of fiction, ‘ Ce- 
lebs.’ There the perfect heroine is made 
the natural product of perfect parents; they 
have made her what she is, not vice versa, 
as we are used to see it. They are the ar- 
biters of her fate; she is grateful to them 
for the most modified exercise of private 
judgment; while the exemplary hero is 
conspicuous for nothing so much as “ vener- 
ation” for his elders, unless it be for horror 
of “intrepid girls,” who depart from pre- 
scription, and set up for independent views. 
Stepping on five-and-twenty years farther 
into the century, we still do not see much 
approach to the modern gloss on parental 
duty. In‘ Father Clement,’ a clever book, 
which made a great sensation in its day, 
religion is not allowed to separate mother 
and child. “Maria, my child!” cries the 
dismayed Popish mother of her awakened 
daughter, “what do you mean?” only to 
be reassured, “I mean to remain with you, 
dearest mother ;”— while all parties show 
a caution a submission to old obligations 
which would be considered weak by newer 
lights. Dormer, for example, the fascinat- 
ing priest, with commendable prudence, 
leaves the young ladies to themselves, and 
converses on spiritual matters with their 
mammas in another room; precisely revers- 
ing the course of action which we find in- 
culcated in Miss Wetherall’s later work, to 
the consideration 4 which we have now ar- 


rived. 

‘ The Old Helmet’ may not have attained 
as yet the enormous circulation of the writ- 
er’s earlier stories, but it has passed through 
many large editions, and still has an exten- 
sive sale, and may be found in any size and 
shape, from the two handsome volumes of 
the circulating library, to the single volume 
for the parish and schoolroom,*and_ the 
cheap copy for gift or purchase. That 
which has chanced to fall in our way is in 
that soiled and thumbed condition so flatter- 
ing to an author, and has done its best to 
disseminate the new morality; for the pe- 
rusal has been to us something of a revela- 
tion. The slightest glimpse into the writ- 
er’s previous tales shows that the heads of 
their childish readers are in danger of being 
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filled prematurely with notions of love and 
admiration. If they are very good and 
very pious and very busy in doing grown- 
up work, they have reason to expect, 
from these pictures of life, that when they 
reach the mature age of sixteen or so, some 
young gentleman who has been in love with 
them all along will declare himself at the 
very nick of time; and they may then look 
to find themselves, all the struggles of life 
over, reposing a weary head on his stalwart 
shoulder. But in these stories, as far as we 
recall them, the heroines are good, and 
goodness is in a way rewarded. In ‘The 
Old Helmet’ it is otherwise. It is a reli- 
gious story as opposed to a moral one. If 
the heroine had been one whit more serup- 
ulous, conscientious, straightforward, hon- 
est, modest, and single-minded than she is 
— if she had possessed. but a shade more 
delicacy and refinement — she would never 
have been converted, or been a Christian 
at all, according to this writer’s meaning of 
the word. Every step of spiritual progress 
tramples.on some duty or propriety ; her 
growing convictions are always leading her 
to do wrong, or what the authoress would 
allow to be wrong if the end did not justify 
the means. But our readers shall jadge for 
themselves, if we can condense an abstract 
within the narrow space such a subject has 
alone a right to. We give it with the less 
apology, because this work belongs to the 
class of books of largest circulation which 
yet rarely fall under critical eyes. We 
should premise, in jystice to the writer, that 
though the scene is laid in England, and she 
desires to give her heroine English charac- 
teristics, she betrays an entire ignorance of 
our manners; and of course in such ques- 
tions the behaviour of young people must be 
judged by the standard of their country. 
Girls in American religious fiction are re 
resented as changing their lovers with the 
facile flippancy of our housemaids and “area 
belles.” Some say this is a misreprentation 
arising from the total separation that exists 
in New England between the religious world 
and good society, thus throwing their wri- 
ters on their own unassisted ideas of what is 
fascinating and likely to attract; but what- 
ever excuse this ignorance may furnish, the 
mischief is not the less tothe young unguard- 
ed reader, who takes for granted that En- 
glish ideas go ete with the English lan- 
guage, and is here led to think that, in the 
judgment of religious people, jilting and vul- 
gar flirting are allowable amusements—the 
wild oats of girlhood. 

The scene of ‘ The Old Helmet’ — which 
we will explain at once is a patronising syn- 
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onym for the helmet of salvation — opens | which she felt read her through and through ; 
with a picnic in one of our counties. E]-| but she was fascinated instead of angered, and 
eanor, the heroine, has strayed away from | Submitted her own eyes to the reading without 
the rest of the party, and is seated on a| Wishing to turn them away. Carrying on two 


bank with a grave young man, a stranger ; | trains of thought at the same time, as the 
, ’ 


her previous and much more interesting com- | 
panion, Mr. Carlisle, having been recently | 
called from her side. This stranger, the | 
real hero, is not described; he is to unfold 
himself, a task he is quite equal to, as from | 
the beginning to the end he is his own text | 
and subject. Their conversation opens with 
remarks on the abbey-ruins before them, and | 
on the motives which lead to retirement 
from society. Eleanor supposes this motive 
disgust of the world. “Do you mean,” he 
asks, “if this is the beginning of all religious 
feeling?” “TI really think it is,” she re- 
plies, and turns from the question to admire 
some violets at her feet. “Then do you 
suppose,” he says, “ that these violets ate 
less sweet to me than to you?” “Why 
should they be ?” is her answer. “ Because 
religion is the most precious thing in the 
world to me.” They pursue the subject of 
the old monks, one of whom had been a sol- 
dier, and wore his armour to the last under 
his monk’s habit. This legend elicits the 
statement from the grave young man that 
he also wears armour, amusing himself with 
his companion’s puzzled look. In the mean- 
while a storm rises and shelter has to be 
sought. He knows of a window in the 
ruins, the arch of which still stands; and 
giving her, in the emergency, the support 
of his hand (it was a strong hand, and not 
the only time, by a great many, that we 
hear of its good points), he seats her on the 
window-sill, and, with an apology, places 
himself by her side. The writer thinks it 
well to state that the window was narrow 
as well as deep; the two were brought into 
“very familiar neighbourhood ” — in fact it 
was a tight fit; which amuses Eleanor as 
much as her terror of lightning gave her 
spirits for. Here is another opportunity 
for the young man to assert his superiority 
—he wears armour which makes him safe 
in all circumstances : — 


“« What do you mean ?’ she said. 

“ «Did you never hear of the helmet of sal- 
vation ?’ 

***T don’t know,’ said Eleanor, wonderingly. 
‘I think I have heard the words. I do not 
think I ever attached any meaning to them.’ 

“«Did you never feel,’ he said, speaking with 
a peculiar deliberation of manner, ‘that you 
were exposed to danger and to death, from 
which no effort of yours could free you?’ 





. . . While he spoke slowly, his eyes were 
fixed on Eleanor with a clear, piercing glance, 


mind will, her inward reflection was, ‘I had 


no idea that you were so good-looking!’ The 
answer in words was a sober ‘I have felt so.’ 


He presses his point in tones that were ten- 
der, along with that deliberate utterance. 
“With all the quietness of his speech, his 


/accent had a clear ring in it which came 


from some unsounded depth of power, and 
Eleanor’s heart sank before it in a secret con- 
vulsion of pain.” We know that Revival- 
ists in their practical work recognise such 
influences as these. If young women are 
to be converted they do not commit the 
task to the elders of the congregation. 
Conversions of the young never take place, 
we are gravely assured, but in mixed schools, 
and soon. But the influences of voice and 
inquity were, we think, never more 
oldly advocated than in this story. We 
have little room, however, for comment. 
We lately read a complaint from a lady 
of the name of Higginbottom, of the cus- 
tom in certain circles of addressing her by 
her name at every sentence. The practice 
prevails in this volume. “ How, Mr. Rhys?” 
she asks; “ nobody ever talked to me so be- 
fore, Mr. Rhys.” And he responds, “ What 
will you do, Miss Powle?” till, pushed 
into a corner, she demands, “ Are you a 
clergyman, Mr. Rhys?” For the benefit 
of the reader we give his reply: “I am not 
what you would call such.” In fact, Mr. 
Rhys is a Methodist preacher, or minister, 
oa keeps asmall school in the neighbourhood. 
The rain being over, they rejoin the party 
and Eleanor’s worldly lover; who at once 
engages her attention, but not so deeply but 
that she remarks that hapdsome as Mr. Car- 
lisle is, Mr. Rhys is the tallest, and that he 
has “a good figure—a very good figure, 
and moves well and easily; asking herself 
what is the difference between his face and 
the other face.” In fact, from the first page 
Mr. Carlisle’s nose is put out, though no- 
body knows this for some time but the read- 
er. In the course of the evening Mr. Rhys 
makes himself so agreeable to Eleanor’s 
father, Mr. Powle, that he decides to send 
his son to his village school. But we ob- 
serve that to the elders he talks of general 
subjects, of ferns, and microscopes; his 
searching questions and searching glances 
are all bestowed upon Eleanor, and, in lesser 
degree, on her young sister Julia, who plays 
a very convenient part in bringing the two 
together. Eleanor, though of a fine, vigorous 
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constitution, catches cold with the facility of 
the heroine of a novel. The rain of the 
picnic brings on a fever. In it Mr. Rhys’s 
warnings haunt her, and on her return to 
health she seeks him out to ask more ques- 
tions about the Helmet. He greets her with 
a cordial grasp of the hand, “a hand-clasp 
which was all the warmer for her languid 
appearance.” He looks at her attentively. 
“You have been very ill, Miss Powle,” is 
his greeting. ‘Julia said you had a ques- 
tion to ask, Miss Powle,” and so they resume 
the discussion. “ But what is ‘the Helmet, 
Mr. Rhys?” till in the end, though she 
could not properly comprehend what it was, 
“of its reality there could be no question ; 
she had seen its plumes wave over his 
brow.” 

For our part we greatly prefer the vene- 
rable rector of blue eyes and flowing white 
locks, who used to fill this young man’s 
place in the minds of interesting female in- 
quirers ; the bland fatherly old clergyman 
who was always sitting in his study, and 
— tolerant of interruption — calling “ Come 
in,” to the young ladies who knocked at his 
door. But the experience of her religious 
school seems to have taught the authoress a 
different lesson. Rectors, at any rate, do 
not come under her patronage; and when 
Eleanor suddenly surprises her pastor, 
in a large evening party, with questions 
about “the helmet in the Bible,” and 
he replies with something about Goliath’s 
armour, it is evidently a good joke. Ve 
soon Mr. Rhys’s voice interposes— as it 
sounds to us somewhat impertinently — in 
the discussion ; and “ his figure standing at 
the window hid part of the light, — to judge 
by the Doctor’s face he was keeping out the 
whole.” Then Mr. Carlisle comes forward 
with his gratifying attentions, which are ex- 
changed on her way to her room for a long 
téte-a-léte with Mr. Rhys in the library, 
whose “good-night” had been so genial, 
the clasp of his hand so frank and friendly, 
that she stayed talking of the helmet; and 
when at last “she lifted her eyes to say 
good-night, the face she met gave a new 
turn to her thoughts :” — 


“Tt was a changed face; such alight of pure 
joy and deep triumph shone over it, not hiding 
nor hindering the loving care with which those 
mae eyes were reading hers. It gave 

leanor a strange compression of heart.” 


But Mr. Carlisle has his turn, too. Elea- 
nor, in transcendental phrase, “led a very 
full life ” — which means, as far as we can 
interpret, that she could very well do with 
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two strings to her bow. Her mother has, 
with the authoress, all the blame of the en- 
— she enters into with the rich, 

igh-born worldling ; but she cannot help 
drawing a flirt, capable of half-a-dozen at- 
tractions at once. She always likes Mr. 
Carlisle when she is with him, and tolerates 
an amount of kissing which we can only say 
surprises us. We will be bound to say that 
there are more kisses between the boards 
of the little volume we hold in our hands 
than in Sir Walter Scott’s collected works 
—and kisses with circumstances, too, and 
admitting of varied description. In fact, 
kissing, and fixed and penetrating glances, 
for which the only synonym is “ staring,” 
on the gentleman’s part, and blushes on the 
lady’s — blushes, and flushes of every tint, 
from palest rose to scarlet damask, which 
apologise for and condone everything, — 
form the staple of the love-making. "Phe 
little girl who betrayed her intimacy with 
romances by the inquiry, “ Mamma, when 
papa asked you to marry him, did he go 
down on his knees to you ?” would, after 
reading this book, have to give another col- 
our to her question, unless, indeed, she had 
become too knowing in the perusal to put it 
at all. 

But this is a digression. We next find 
Mr. Rhys ill at his lodgings, and the sisters 
agree to take him some jelly. Julia congra- 
tulates herself that Mr. Carlisle is in Lon- 
don, because he would not have allowed 
Eleanor to come, which is an implied in- 
fringement on her liberty the other indig- 
nantly resents ; for the fact that she is losing 
her heart to Mr. Rhys never makes her a 
whit less angry with her other lover’s grow- 
ing vigilance. She is as offended at suspicions, 
and her delineator as indignant for her as 
though there was no ground for them. Anoth- 
er rents storm makes the girls bounce 
into Mr. Rhy’s very room without knowing 
where they are going. There he reposes on 
a rude couch, pale, changed, and wrapped 
in a dressing-gown. Eleanor stammers an 
apology, and she is begged to stay with 
‘*that smile that she remembered.” It brings 
her, we are told, at once into a new atmos- 
phere. They discuss his prospects and mis- 
sionary designs, and, unfortunately for Mr. 
Carlisle, “the grave, sweet, strong intona- 
tion of his words” moved Eleanor much — 
“ not to tears, the effect was rather a great 
shaking of heart —the words might Tere 
been said by anybody, the impression they 
——_ belonged to him alone.” Present- 
y the lively Julia asks, “ Mr. Rhys, do you 
know that after Eleanor is Mrs. Carslisle 
she will be Lady Rythdale?”—a stroke 
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that drives Eleanor to desperation, and eli- 
cits a very solemn rejoinder from him. He 
pursues his searching inquiries in the midst 
of “ berries and cream,” brought in by the 
old woman of the cottage; inquiries ut- 
tered in “ winning tones which found their 
way down to some unguarded spot in her 
consciousness,” till all she can answer is 
“No, Mr. Rhys;” and Mr. Rhys “ adds 
nothing but the friendly grasp which’ drove 
the weapon home.” 

A certain muscular Christianity leads this 
writer to dwell much on horsemanship. 
Eleanor is a superb rider, and Mr. Carlisle 
mounts her on one after another of his stud ; 
but when he is out of the way she will 
scamper about the country unattended on 
her own pony. Mr. Carlisle does not like 
this practice, and with reason, for she meets 
with adventures; and these bring her 
somehow to Mr. Rhys’s door. She has been 
thrown, is walking home fatigued, and sees 
his cottage in the distance. 


“Her heart sprang with a sudden tempta- 
tion —doubted, balanced, and resolved. She 
had excuse enough —she would doa rebellious 
thing ; she would go there and rest. It might 
give her achance to see Mr. Rhys and hear him 
talk ; it might not. If the chance came, why, 
she would be very glad of it.” 


She enters, and through an open door hears 
Mr. Rhys and the ubiquitous Julia in con- 
versation about his project of going as a 
missionary to the Fiji Islands : — 


“*Mr. Rhys, they are such dreadfully bad 
ws they might kill you and eat you.’ 
“ce es.’ 


ce 


Are you not aftaid ?’ 
No.’ 


cece 


“There is strangely much sometimes ex- 
pressed, one can hardly say how, in the tone of 
a single word. So it was with this word, even 
to the ears of Eleanor in the next room. It was 
round and sweet, untrembling, with something 
like a vibration of joy in its low utterance. It 
was but a word said in answer to a child’s idle 
question: it pierced like a barbed arrow 
through all the involutions of another heart 
down to the core.” 


Considering that many men have eloquent 
voices who have no idea whatever of going 
to the Fiji Islands, we cannot think these 
suggestions likely to be profitable to the 
class of readers whom they are most likely 
to interest. 
discovered by Julia, and brought in “ bear- 
ing herself a little proudly ;” then “sitting 
under a strange spell,” and subsiding into 
that “ self-possession ” in which the author- 
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ess takes great pride. “Mr. Carlisle will 
never let you ride out alone again,” ex- 
claims the lively Julia, a speech naturally 
very annoying to Eleanor, and putting her 
future husband before her in a very inter- 
fering unpleasant light. Mr. Rhys waits 
till the flush is off to commence his spiritual 
inquiries, in the midst of which the narrator 
of the scene thinks it material not only to 
enlarge on every look and tone, but to ex- 
plain that Eleanor is brought by Julia’s 
management into nearer neighbourhood of 
the couch, on which Mr. Rhys lies, than at 
first. At length “such a strange softness 
and light pass over the face she is looking at 
that she has no heart left.” But whether 
the subject or the look and tone that con- 
vey it produce her spiritual comfort seems 
not to signify the least. After this scene 
we do not wonder “ that the thought of her 
marriage stings her like a serpent.” How- 
ever, she tells Mr. Carlisle nothing of her 
visit till the heedless Julia lets the cat out 
of the bag; on which she shows a great 
deal of what her historian seems to consider 
very becoming spirit at his gentle remon- 
strances, which are accompanied by the 
kisses and caresses this writer is so greatan 
adept at describing. 

- Within a month of her wedding-day 
Eleanor hears from Julia that Mr. Rays is 
going to preach that night ina barn. “ In- 
stantly a consuming desire ” seizes Eleanor 
to hear him. It was not only that this pre- 
sented, perhaps, “ the first, last, and only 
chance in her life of hearing the words of 
truth so spoken,” but “she had a craving de- 
sire to hear how they would be spoken.” But, 
of course, neither lover nor parents would 
allow her to go— the idea is simply impos- 
sible. So Eleanor sets her wits to work, 
and when her plan is matured informs her 
mother that she intends to sit up all night 
with a poor dying girl in the village. The 
mamma makes some objections on her own 
account, and asks, Will Mr. Carlisle like 
her doing such things ? but Eleanor is reso- 
lute, and repairs to Jane’s cottage, whence, 
in disguise, and stealing off behind its doz- 
ing mistress, she hurries in the darkness to 
the barn. 


“A vague queer feeling of her being about 
something wrong, not merely in the circum- 
stances of her getting there, but in the occasion 
itself, haunted her with a sort of superstition. 
. Eleanor was a compound of strange feel- 
ings; till she suddenly became conscious of a 
stir in the gathering throng, and then heard 
on the plank floor a step that she instinctively 
knew; as the step, and the tall figure that it 
bore passed close by her on the way to the 





table. An instant sense of quiet and security 
settled down on her—= nervousness died away.” 


Mr. Rhys is here as everywhere else her 
conscience. When the congregation dis- 
perses Eleanor finds herself in the dark at 
dead of night without an idea which way 
to turn. The reader, however, by this time 
familiar with the authoress’s taste for equi- 
vocal situations, is quite prepared for the 
voice at her elbow asking, “ Are. you 
alone?” To which Eleanor replies with 
interesting consciousness. “I have a chaise 
here, come with me,” says the voice ; and 
acting as decidedly as he had spoken, Mr. 
Rhys leads her to the little vehicle that had 
just drawn up, and drives off with her. 
After some spiritual talk uttered with a 
“ tenderness of voice that broke her down 
at once,” Mr. Rhys discovers’ that she is 
there without the knowledge of her pa- 
rents, and does, in the cause of duty and 
prudence, vouchsafe to remind her that it 
was “very dangerous,” and tells her “ you 
did very wrong,” parting with her a mo- 
ment after with the earnest grasp of the 
hand that again “ Eleanor remembered.” 

The authoress satisfies her ideas of punc- 
tilio by this one word of disapproval, of 


which nothing comes. We naturally ask, 
Can girls do such things where Miss Weth- 


erall lives and no harm comé of it? We 
can only say she makes good come of it ac- 
cording to her views of good. In this story, 
designed for the spiritual benefit. of young 
readers at the most impressible age, they. 
are tempted to acquiesce in a line ef action 
nothing short of intrigue, and to see a call 
in the voice, eye, and hand which. leads 
this young woman to outrages of’ propriety 
like this. 

Down in her heart more obstinate than 
ever is the feeling, ‘I do not want to mar- 
ry Mr. Carlisle.” But when she comes in 
contact with him, there is riding together, 
and kissing as before. Of course we are 
assured that it was all very disagreeable to 
Eleanor, except when it happened to be a 
very fine day, and the horse’s paces very 
good. On the whole, however, we can un- 
derstand how it is that Mr. Carlisle remains 


in the dark as to her real feelings; even. 


when he follows her to the Methodist chap- 
el in the neighbouring town, where, inform- 
ing no one of her intention, but fear- 
less of consequences, she goes to hear Mr. 
Rhys for the last time, and he there sees 
her approach what used to be called the 
“ anxious benches,” and Mr. Rhys whisper- 
ing in her ear. Disconcerted, he takes her 
home, and, forbearing to question her in the 
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carriage, asks for a conversation, when she 
has changed her dress. With her head full 
of Mr. Rhys, she yet prepares for this in- 
terview by putting on a very becoming 
gown. “She looked lovely when she en- 
tered the drawing-room,” but why she set 
herself off to the best advantage for the 
urpose of snubbing, if not cashiering, her 
over, is not explained. But the writer as 
carefully describes a flirt, never forgetting 
herself or the impression she desires to 
make, as though it was her object to draw 


one. 

The blind, forbearing Mr. Carlisle will 
not understand, and goes off content, 
though, on his leaving, Eleanor informs her 
mother that she will “ poison herself’ before 
she will be married on the 21st.” To avoid 
such a consummation, Mr. Carlisle’s mother 
dies, which postpones the marriage, and 
Eleanor in the interval pays her Welsh 
aunt, Mrs. Caxton, a visit, who is intro- 
duced to’us as a wealthy Methodist widow. 
From thence: she writes to refuse Mr. Car- 
lisle definitely, and Mr. Rhys again turns 
up, first at a Methodist meeting, and then 
at aunt Caxton’s house, where his good 
points grow upon her, and she has an op- 
portunity of observing, as she turns over 
the leaves of his Bible, how finely made are 
his hands, “ white withal, and beautifully 
cared for.” There her conversion is finally 
consummated ; but after three months of this 
new life she is summoned home by her 
mother, who seems to know nothing of the 
way she has been spending her time, and 
who has by no means given up the hope of 
her daughter’s being fol Rythdale after 
all. Eleanor comes up obediently, and de- 
votes herself to London ragged schools, 
where, strange to say, we find Mr. Carlisle 
attending her. At their first meeting “he 
had the audacity ” to come up and speak to 
her. Eleanor “involuntarily admired him,” 
and somehow things slip again into very 
much the old footing —she, satisfied that 
he knows her mind, and that she treats him 
always ‘as she does others.” As she rides 
about with him on his horses, and as on one 
occasion he gives her a kiss, at which, in- 
deed, she feels indignant when she gets to’ 
her own room, this opens out new fields of 
speculation as to what Eleanor’s manners 
were towards young men in general. Elea- 
nor will not dance in her present converted 
state, because she does not see how she can 
further her Master’s business in the dance ; 
but flirting is clearly another thing. Mr. 
Carlisle is now in Parliament, and Eleanor 
has at heart to bring in a certain Bill about 
ragged schools. She is willing, therefore 
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that drives Eleanor to desperation, and eli- 
cits a very solemn rejoinder from him. He 
pursues his searching inquiries in the midst 
of “ berries and cream,” brought in by the 
old woman of the cottage ; inquiries ut- 
tered in “ winning tones which found their 
way down to some unguarded spot in her 
consciousness,” till all she can answer is 
“No, Mr. Rhys;” and Mr. Rhys “ adds 
nothing but the friendly grasp which drove 
the weapon home.” 

A certain muscular Christianity leads this 
writer to dwell much on horsemanship. 
Eleanor is a superb rider, and Mr. Carlisle 
mounts her on one after another of his stud ; 
but when he is out of the way she will 
scamper about the country unattended on 
her own pony. Mr. Carlisle does not like 
this practice, and with reason, for she meets 
with adventures; and these bring her 
somehow to Mr. Rhys’s door. She has been 
thrown, is walking home fatigued, and sees 
his cottage in the distance. 


“Her heart sprang with a sudden tempta- 
tion — doubted, balanced, and resolved. She 
had excuse enough —she would doa rebellious 
thing; she would go there and rest. It might 
give her achance tosee Mr. Rhys and hear him 
talk ; it might not. If the chance came, why, 
she would be very glad of it.” 


She enters, and through an open door hears 
Mr. Rhys and the ubiquitous Julia in con- 
versation about his project of going as a 
missionary to the Fiji Islands : — 


“*Mr. Rhys, they are such dreadfully bad 
people they might kill you and eat you.’ 

or 

“* Are you not aftaid ?’ 

cece No.’ 

“There is strangely much sometimes ex- 
pressed, one can hardly say how, in the tone of 
a single word. So it was with this word, even 
to the ears of Eleanor in the next room. It was 
round and sweet, untrembling, with something 
like a vibration of joy in its low utterance. It 
was but a word said in answer to a child’s idle 
question: it pierced like a barbed arrow 
through all the involutions of another heart 
down to the core.” 


Considering that many men have eloquent 
voices who have no idea whatever of going 
to the Fiji Islands, we cannot think these 
suggestions likely to be profitable to the 
class of readers whom they are most likely 
to interest. In another moment Eleanor is 
discovered by Julia, and brought in “ bear- 
ing herself’ a little proudly ;” then “sitting 
under a strange spell,” and subsiding into 
that “ self-possession ” in which the author- 





ess takes great pride. “Mr. Carlisle will 
never let you ride out alone again,” ex- 
claims the lively Julia, a speech naturally 
very annoying to Eleanor, and putting her 
future husband before her in a very inter- 
fering unpleasant light. Mr. Rhys waits 
till the flush is off to commence his spiritual 
inquiries, in the midst of which the narrator 
of the scene thinks it material not only to 
enlarge on every look and tone, but to ex- 
plain that Eleanor is brought by Julia’s 
management into nearer neighbourhood of 
the couch, on which Mr. Rhys lies, than at 
first. At length “such a strange softness 
and light pass over the face she is looking at 
that she has no heart left.” But whether 
the subject or the look and tone that con- 
vey it produce her spiritual comfort seems 
not to signify the least. After this scene 
we do not wonder “ that the thought of her 
marriage stings her like a serpent.” How- 
ever, she tells Mr. Carlisle nothing of her 
visit till the heedless Julia lets the cat out 
of the bag; on which she shows a great 
deal of what her historian seems to consider 
very becoming spirit at his genile remon- 
strances, which are accompanied by the 
kisses and caresses this writer is so greatan 
adept at describing. 

Within a month of her wedding-day 
Eleanor hears from Julia that Mr. Ruys is 
going to preach that night ina barn. “ In- 
stantly a consuming desire ” seizes Eleanor 
to hear him. It was not only that this pre- 
sented, perhaps, “the first, last, and only 
chance in her life of hearing the words of 
truth so spoken,” but “she had a craving de- 
sire to hear how they would be spoken.” But, 
of course, neither lover nor parents would 
allow her to go— the idea is simply impos- 
sible. So Eleanor sets her wits to work, 
and when her plan is matured informs her 
mother that she intends to sit up all night 
with a poor dying girl in the village. The 
mamma makes some objections on her own 
account, and asks, Will Mr. Carlisle like 
her doing such things ? but Eleanor is reso- 
lute, and repairs to Jane’s cottage, whence, 
in disguise, and stealing off behind its doz- 
ing mistress, she hurries in the darkness to 
the barn. 


“ A vague queer feeling of her being about 
something wrong, not merely in the circum- 
stances of her getting there, but in the occasion 
itself, haunted her with a sort of superstition. 
; . Eleanor was a compound of strange feel- 
ings; till she suddenly became conscious of a 
stir in the gathering throng, and then heard 
on the plank floor a step that she instinctively 
knew; as the step, and the tall figure that it 
bore passed close by her on the way to the 
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table. An instant sense of quiet and security 
settled down on her — nervousness died away.” 


Mr. Rhys is here as everywhere else her 
conscience. When the congregation dis- 
perses Eleanor finds herself in the dark at 
dead of night without an idea which way 
toturn. The reader, however, by this time 
familiar with the authoress’s taste for equi- 
vocal situations, is quite prepared for the 
voice at her elbow asking, “ Are you 
alone?” To which Eleanor replies with 
interesting consciousness. “I have a chaise 
here, come with me,” says the voice ; and 
acting as decidedly as he had spoken, Mr. 
Rhys leads her to the little vehicle that had 
just drawn up, and drives off with her. 
After some spiritual talk uttered with a 
“ tenderness of voice that broke her down 
at once,” Mr. Rhys discovers’ that she is 
there without the knowledge of her pa- 
rents, and does, in the cause of duty and 
prudence, vouchsafe to remind her that it 
was “very dangerous,” and tells her “ you 
did very wrong,” parting with her a mo- 
ment after with the earnest grasp of the 
hand that again “ Eleanor remembered.” 

The authoress satisfies her ideas of punc- 
tilio by this one word of disapproval, of 
which nothing comes. We naturally ask, 
Can girls do such things where Miss Weth- 
erall lives and no harm come of it? We 
can only say she makes good come of it ac- 
cording to her views of good. In this story, 
designed for the spiritual benefit. of young 
readers at the most impressible age, they 
are tempted to acquiesce in a line of action 
nothing short of intrigue, and to see a call 
in the voice, eye, and hand which. leads 
this young woman to outrages of’ propriety 
like this. 

Down in her heart more obstinate than 
ever is the feeling, ‘I do not want to mar- 
ry Mr. Carlisle.” But when she comes in 
contact with him, there is riding together, 
and kissing as before. Of course we are 
assured that it was all very disagreeable to 
Eleanor, except when it happened to be a 
very fine day, and the horse’s paces very 
good. On the whole, however, we can un- 
derstand how it is that Mr. Carlisle remains 
in the dark as to her real feelings; even 
when he follows her to the Methodist chap- 
el in the neighbouring town, where, inform- 
ing no one of her intention, but fear- 
less of consequences, she goes to hear Mr. 
Rhys for the last time, and he there sees 
her approach what used to be called the 
“ anxious benches,” and Mr. Rhys whisper- 
ing in her ear. Disconcerted, he takes her 
home, and, forbearing to question her in the 
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carriage, asks for a conversation, when she 
has changed her dress. With her head full 
of Mr. Rhys, she yet prepares for this in- 
terview by putting on a very becoming 
gown. “She looked lovely when she en- 
tered the drawing-room,” but why she set 
herself off to the best advantage for the 
purpose of snubbing, if not cashiering, her 
lover, is not explained. But the writer as 
carefully describes a flirt, never forgetting 
herself or the impression she desires to 
make, as though it was her object to draw 
one. 

The blind, forbearing Mr. Carlisle will 
not understand, and goes off content, 
though, on his leaving, Eleanor informs her 
mother that she will “ poison herself before 
she will be married on the 21st.” To avoid 
such a consummation, Mr. Carlisle’s mother 
dies, which postpones the marriage, and 
Eleanor in the interval pays her Welsh 
aunt, Mrs. Caxton, a visit, who is intro- 
duced to us as a wealthy Methodist widow. 
From thence she writes to refuse Mr. Car- 
lisle definitely, and Mr. Rhys again turns 
up, first at a Methodist meeting, and then 
at aunt Caxton’s house, where his good 
points grow upon her, and she has an op- 
portunity of observing, as she turns over 
the leaves of his Bible, how finely made are 
his hands, “ white withal, and beautifully 
cared for.” There her conversion is finally 
consummated ; but after three months of this 
new life she is summoned home by her 
mother, who seems to know nothing of the 
way she has been spending her time, and 
who has by no means given up the hope of 
her daughter’s being Lady Rythdale after 
all. Eleanor comes up obediently, and de- 
votes herself to London ragged schools, 
where, strange to say, we find Mr. Carlisle 
attending her. At their first meeting “he 
had the audacity” to come up and speak to 
her. Eleanor “involuntarily admired him,” 
and somehow things slip again into very 
much the old footing —she, satisfied that 
he knows her mind, and that she treats him 
always ‘as she does others.” As she rides 
about with him on his horses, and as on one 
occasion he gives her a kiss, at which, in- 
deed, she feels indignant when she gets to 
her own room, this opens out new fields of 
speculation as to what Eleanor’s manners 
were towards young men in general. Elea- 
nor will not dance in her present converted 
state, because she does not see how she can 
further her Master’s business in the dance ; 
but flirting is clearly another thing. Mr. 
Carlisle is now in Parliament, and Eleanor 
has at heart to bring in a certain Bill about 
ragged schools. She is willing, therefore 
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to cajole him into an interest in her 
schemes. One day Julia says to her — 


“ «QO Eleanor, are you sure you are not going 
to Rythdale ?’ 

“* What makes you ask me ? 

“*Why, everybody thinks so; and you — 
you are with Mr. Carlisle all the time talking 
to him.’ 


head,’said Eleanor, gravely. 

“* What are you busy with him about ?’ 

“«¢ Parliament business. It is for the poor 
of London, Julia. Mr, Carlisle is preparing a 
bill to bring into the House of Commons, and 
I know more about the matter than he does, 
and so he comes to me.’ 

“*TDon’t you think he is glad of his ignor- 
ance?’ said Julia, shrewdly. Eleanor looked 
thoughtfully down. ‘What do you give him 
thoughts about ?’ 

“© My poor boys would say “ lots of things.” 
Ihave to convince Mr. Carlisle that it would 
cost the country less to reform than punish. 
. . Itis important beyond measure, and if I 
should let it alone the whole might fall to the 
ground. There are two objections in Mr. Car- 
lisle’s mind I must show him how 
false the objections are. I have begun, I must 
go through with it. The whole might fall to 
the ground if I took away my hand. I must 
go through with it, and it would be such an in- 
calculable blessing to thousands and thousands 
in this dreadful place.’ ” 


Eleanor decides that she must at all haz- 
ards see through the bill. “She lets mat- 
ters take their course,” and talks reform 
diligently to Mr. Carlisle. At length the 
bill is brought in and printed. “The very 
next day” she refuses to join in an excur- 
sion he plans, and lets it be distinctly 
known that she cannot fulfil his expecta- 
tions — the authoress evidently approving 
the whole line of conduct, and the time 


she chooses for coming to an understand- 
ing. Subsequently she records a conversa- 
tion between aunt and niece on the matter 
of the bill, in which they both agree that 


Mr. Carlisle was not a “disinterested 
lover.” An explosion ensues on Eleanor’s 
distinct refusal to form one of the party to 
Richmond. Her father half turns her out 
of doors, upon which she returns well pleased 
to aunt Caxton, who asks to be allowed to 
adopt ‘her, and is permitted to do so. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Rhys is off to the 
Fiji Islands, and in the course of time aunt 
Caxton thinks fit tosound Eleanor on the 
state of her affections. Finding them fa- 
vourable to her views, she gives her two 
letters from Mr. Rhys, one written on the 
eve of departure, and another dated “ Island 
Vulanga, South Seas,” making formal pro- 
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posals to her. Eleanor is dismissed to her 
couch, with an injunction to “take care 
she does the Lord’s will in the matter,” and 
comes down in the morning with her an- 
swer ready. This step gained, aunt Caxton 
proceeds to smooth matters for an early 
marriage, beyond Eleanor’s, and we will 
also add the reader's, first notions of the 
ossible. Vulanga is a long way off, delays 
innumerable; the advice is, that Eleanor 
shall set off at once —that is, as soon as an 
escort can be found— waiting for no re- 
sponse from Mr. Rhys to her acceptance. 

leanor does not care for what the world 
would say, but she is a little afraid of what 
Mr. Rhys may think — fears that aunt Cax- 
ton conveniently sets to rest; and the pro- 
cess of preparation sets in at once. A 
ship and an escort are found in due time, 
and Eleanor ‘and her aunt repair to Lon- 
don, where, in a farewell meeting with her 


-|mother (the father has died with small 


moan for his absent daughter), the persecu- 
tion of the world is represented by Mrs. 
Powle’s objections. 


“What do you think, sister Caxton, of a 
young lady, taking a voyage five months long 
after her husband, instead of her husband tak- 
ing it for her? He ought to be a grateful 
man, I think.’ ” 

And so think we; but Eleanor is pic- 
tured as divinely: forgiving in offering her 
mamma a cup of coffee upon this insult, 
aggravated as it is by the further not un- 
natural inquiry of who there would be to 
marry her — that is, to perform the service 
—when she got there. When Mrs. Powle 
is gone, having decided it not safe to ex- 
pose Julia to the influence of such practices, 
the aunt reminds Eleanor “that he that 
will live godly in Christ Jesus must suffer 
persecution.” After this she sails, and in 
due time arrives at the Fiji Islands. 

The subject of dress. must exercise the 
minds of all young readers of this exciting 
narrative. Eleanor has long forsworn 
trimmings; her bonnet is crossed with 
chocolate-coloured ribbons. The point is, 
How will she look when Mr. Rhys sees her ? 
But we have not been left to our own 
guesses in this particular. The pattern of 
her dress had been asked for, and its sit ad- 
mired, at Sydney, which is her first stage ; 
and when the vessel nears the shore at 
Vulanga, she prudently goes down into the 
cabin and changes her gown. Here, 
through a nick of the door, she can note 
what passes on deck. First appears a half- 
naked black savage, and “this vision is 
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soon crossed by another which looked to 
her eyes very much like a white angel of 
light” —in fact, Mr. Rhys in a white suit. 
She takes in the freshness of his whole get- 
up, even to the hand that holds his hat. “ It 
was the same wlrite and carefully-looked- 
after hand she remembered in England.” 
This was fortunate, and little short of a 
miracle, considering that he had been in- 
dustriously engaged in house-building and 
carpentering in a tropical climate ever 
since he had learnt that a wife was on her 
way to him. She ascends to the deck, 
and his “ O Eleanor!” rewards her for all 
she had gone-through. All is now couleur 
de rose. Mr. Rhys shows himself what is 
technically called honourable in his inten- 
tions. He at once carries off Eleanor to 
the house of sister Balliol, the wife of a 
brother missionary. This rather trying 
—- eyes Eleanor’s thick coil of hair, 

er collar, her cuffs, and the sweep of her 
dress suspiciously ; asks her if she knew 
brother Rhys before she left England; and 
austerely reminds her that she must expect 
some trials out there. But Mr. Rhys soon 
returns from the ship. The two stand up 
then and there and are married, and he 
carries her off to her new home. 

If missionary life is such play-work as is 
here represented, of course sister Balliol 
was in the wrong. We are introduced, in 
the Fiji Islands, to a second connubial 

aradise, where the oddity of having a hus- 

and ‘ who had never spoken one word of 
love” is expected to create quite a new 
sensation in the reader. Aunt Caxton had 
amused herself by shipping an incredible 
amount of household stores to Vulanga ; 
even dinner-napkins and delicate china 
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were not wanting. ‘And in spite of sister 
Balliol, Eleanor visits her husband in his 
study, in exquisite white muslin robes (duly 
set dut, we are allowed to gather, by crino- 
line), and hair charmingly dressed, the oc- 
casion of this visit being to inform her hus- 
band that Mrs. Balliol urges her cutting off 
her hair as a sacrifice to the missionary 
cause. He sets her mind at ease on this 
point ; ‘“‘ But why not say ‘sister Balliol ?’” 
For once Eleanor resists. “I cannot,” she 
answers. He insists, but with a comical 
turn of the lip which tantalises our natural 
curiosity to know his real design. 

But though the time in Fiji passes in a 
sort of transcendental rapture —though 
Eleanor is persuaded by her husband to tell 
her experiences to the assembled company 
— though they sing revivalist hymns of the 
usual tone of irreverence for the sake of 
showing off Eleanor’s magnificent voice — 
one question remains unanswered which 
must vex the reader. One bone of conten- 
tion lurks amid all this felicity: Eleanor 
does not anywhere in these pages address 
her hostess as “ sister Balliol.” 

Abstracts are such bald things that we 
can scarcely hope to have kept our readers’ 
curiosity alive to the end. Compressed as 
it is, it has taken more than the space it 
deserves, and has left no room for comment. 
Comment, however, is surely unnecessary. 
If our unvarnished tale has not shown that 
a religious novel may be more mischievous 
than most novels that make no profession 
at all, nothing that we may add can prove 
it. We are happy to think that it does not 
describe our young ladies as they are; but 
does it foreshadow what any circle amongst 
us may come to? 





Lirtie news has occurred in Ireland during 
the week. The arrests continue, and include a 
great many soldiers both of the cavalry and the 
line, some militiamen, and two members of 
the constabulary. An impression is abroad 
that Government, in the case of military offen- 
ders, will abandon its usual lenity and execute 
every soldier proved to have broken the oath. 
As every soldier volunteers, such a proceeding 
would be just, but nevertheless we trust execu- 
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tions will be confined to men who have enlisted 
in order to tamper with the soldiery. That is 
one of the very few political offences which a con- 
stitutional Government is bound to treat as 
mortal crimes. No society could endure if men 
in uniform who taught mutiny were allowed to 
escape. — Spectator, 3 March. 

[We must také care that our secretaries of 
Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet do not fall into the 
hands of the Spectator. — Living Age.] 
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PART X.— CHAPTER XXXVI. 


AN EXIT. 


Cotonxt SEwELE stood at the window 

of asmall drawing-room he called “his 
own,” watching the details of loading a very 
cumbrous travelling carriage which was 
drawn up before the door. Though the 
postilions were in the saddle, and all ready 
for a start, the process of putting up the 
luggage went on but slowly — now, a heavy 
imperial would be carried out, and after a 
while taken in again ; dressing-boxes care- 
fully stowed away would be disinterred to 
be searched for some missing article; bags, 
baskets, and boxes of every shape and sort 
came and went and came again; and al- 
though the two footmen who assisted these 
operations showed in various ways what 
length of training had taught them to sub- 
mit to,in worry and caprice, the smart 
“ maid,” who now and then appeared to give 
some order, displayed some unmistakable 
signs of ill-humour on her face. “ Drat those 
dogs! Iwishthey were down the river!” 
cried she, to two yelping, barking Maltese 
terriers, which, with small bells jingling on 
their collars, made an uproar that was per- 
fectly deafening. 
“ Well, Miss Morris, if it would oblige 
you” said one: of the tall footmen as 
he caressed his whisker, and gave a very 
languishing look, more than enough, he 
thought to supply the words wanting to 
his sentence. 

“It would oblige me very mvch, Mr. 
George, to get away out of this horrid place. 
Inever did — no, never—in all my life, 
pass such a ten days.” ”~ 

“We ain’t a-going just yet,.after all,” 
said footman number two, with a faint 

awn. 

“It’s so like you, Mr. Breggis, to say 
something disagreeable,” said she, with a 
toss of her head. 

“It’s because it’s true I say it, not because 
it’s onpleasant, Miss Caroline.” 

“I’m not Miss Caroline, at least from 
you, Mr. Bregyis.” 

“ Ain’t she haughty — ain’t she fierce ? ” 
But his colleague would not assent to ‘this 
judgment, and looked at her with a longing 
admiration. 

“ There’s her bell again,” cried the girl ; 
“as sure as I live she’s rung forty times this 
morning,” and she hurried back to the 
house. 

“Why do you think we're not off yet ?” 
asked George. 





shows me,” replied the other. “ Whenever 
she’s really about to leave a place she goes 
into them fits of laughing and crying, and 
screaming one minute, and a-whimpering 
the next ; and then she tells the people — as 
it were, unknownst to her — how she hated 
them all—how stingy they was— the 
shameful way they starved the servants, 
and such like. There’s some as won't let 
her into their houses by reason of them fits, 
for she'll plump out everything she knows 
of a family — who rau away with the Missis, 
and why the second daughter went over to 
France.” 

“You know her better than me, Breg- 
is.” 

“T do think I does ;°* it’s eight years I’ve 
had of it. Eh, what’s that — wasn’t that a 
screech?” and as he spoke a wild shrill 
scream resounded through the house, fol- 
lowed by a rapid succession of notes that 
might either have been laughter or cry- 
ing. 

Sewell drew the curtain ; and wheeling 
an arm-chair to the fireside, lit his cigar 
and began to smoke. 

The house was so small that the noises 
could be heard easily in every part of it; 
and for a time the rapid passage of persons 
overhead, and the voices of many speaking 
together, could be detected, and, above 
these, a wild shriek would now and then 
rise above all, and ring through the house. 
Sewell smoked on undisturbed; it was not 
easy to say that he so much as heard these 
sounds. His indolent attitude, and his 
seeming enjoyment of his cigar, indicated 
perfect composure; nor even when the 
door opened, and his wife entered the room, 
did he turn his head to see who it was. 

“Can William have the pony to go into 
town ?” asked she, in a half submissive 
voice. 

“ For what ?” 

“To tell Dr. Tobin to come out ; Lady 
Trafford is taken ill. 

“ He can go on foot; I may want the 
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“ She is alarmingly ill, I fear — very vio- 
lent spasms ; and I don’t think there is any 
time to be lost.” 

“‘ Nobody that makes such a row as that 
can be in any real danger.” 

“ She is in great pain at all events.” 

“ Send one of her own people — despatch 
one of the postboys —do what you like, 
only don’t bore me.” 

She was turning to leave the room, when 
he called out—‘“I say, when the attack 
came on did she take the opportunity to tell 





“It’s the way I heerd her talking that 
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or your family?” She smiled faintly, and 
moved towards the door. “ Can’t you tell 
me, tha’am ? has this woman been condoling 
with you over your hard fate and your bad 
husband ? or has she distovered how that 
‘dear boy’ up-stairs broke his head as well 
as his heart in your service ?” 

“She did ask me certainly if there wasn’t 
a great friendship between you and her 


son,” said she, with a tone of quiet dis- 


dain. 

“ And what did you reply?” said he, 
throwing one leg over the arm of the chair 
as he swung round to face her. 

“I don’t well remember. I may have said 
you liked him, or that he liked you. It was 
such a commonplace reply I made I forget 
it.” 

“ And was that all that passed on the 
subject ?” 

“T think I'd better send for the doctor,” 
said she, and left the room before he could 
stop her, though that’ such was his intention 
was evident’ from the way he arose from his 
chair with a sudden spring. 

“ You shall hear more of this, madam — 
by Heaven you shall!” muttered he, as he 
paced the room with rapid steps. “ Who's 
that? come in,” cried he, as a knock 
came to the door. “Oh, Balfour! is it 
you?” 

“Yes; what the deuce is going on up- 
stairs? Lady Trafford appears to have 
gone mad.” 

“ Indeed ! how unpleasant !” 

“Very unpleasant for your wife, I take 
it. She has been saying all sorts of un- 
mannerly things to her this last hour — 
things that, if she weren’t out of her reason, 
she ought to *be thrown out of the win- 
dow for.” 

“ Aud why didn’t you do so?” 

“It was a liberty I couldn’t think of 
taking in another man’s house.” 

“ Lord love you, I’d have thought nothing 
of it ! I’m the best-natured fellow breathing. 
What was it she said ?” 

“T don’t know how I can repeat them.” 

“Oh, I see, they reflect on me. My dear 


young friend, when you live to my age you | shi 
will learn that anything can be said to any- 


body, provided it only be done by ‘the third 
party.’ Whatever the law rejects as evi- 
dence assumes in social life the value of 
friendly admonition. Go on and tell me 
who it is is in love with my wife.” 

Cool as Mr. Cholmondeley Balfour was, 
the tone of this demand staggered him. 

“ Art thou the man, Balfour ?” said 
Sewell, at last, staring at him with a mock 
frown. 





¥ “No, by Jove! I never presumed that 
ar.” 

“Tt’s the sick fellow, then, is the cul- 
prit?” 

“So his mother opines. She is an awful 
woman! I was sitting with your wife in 
the small drawing-room when she burst into 
the room and cried oui, ‘Mrs. Sewell, is 
your name Lucy? for, if so, my son has 
been rambling on about you this last hour 
in a wonderful way ; he has told me about 
fifty times that he wants to see you before 
he dies ; and now that the doctor says he is 
out of danger he never ceases talking of 
dying. I suppose you have no ers to 
the interview; at least they tell me you 
were constantly in his room before my ar- 
rival.’” : 

“ How did my wife take this ?— what 
did she say ?” asked Sewell, with an easy 
smile as he spoke. 

“ She said something about agitation or 
anxiety serving to excuse conduct which 
otherwise would be unpardonable ; and she 
asked me to send her maid to her, as I 
think to get me away.” 

“Of course you rang the bell and sat 
down again.” 

“No: she gave me a look that said, I 
don’t want you here, and I went; but the 
storm broke out again as I closed the door, 
and I heard Lady Trafford’s voice raised to 
a scream as I came down-stairs.” 

“Tt all shows what I have said over and 
over again,” said Sewell, slowly, “that 
whenever a man has a grudge or a griev- 
ance against a woman, he ought always to 
get another woman to torture her. I'll lay 
you fifty pounds Lady Trafford cut deeper 
into my wife’s flesh by her two or three 
impertinences than if I had stormed myself 
into an apoplexy.” 

“ And don’t you mean to turn her out of 
the house ? ” 

“ Turn whom out ?” 

“ Lady Trafford, of course.” 

“ It’s not so easily done, I suspect. T’ll 
take to the long boat myself one of these 
days, and leave her in command of the 

“T tell you she’s a dangerous, a very dan- 
gerous woman; she has been ransacking 
her son’s desk, and has come upon all sorts 
of ugly memoranda —sums lost at play, 
and reminders to meet bills, and such like.” 

“Yes; he was very unlucky pf late,” 
said Sewell, coldly. 

“ And there was something like a will, 
too; at least there wag a packet of trinkets 
tied up in a paper, which purported to be a 
will, but only bore the name Lucy.” 
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“ How delicate! there’s something touch- 
ing in that, Balfour; isn’t there?” said 
Sewell, with a grin. “How wonderfully 

ou seem to have got up the case. You 
eee the whole story. How did you man- 
age it?” 

“My fellow Paxley had it from Lady 
Trafford’s maid. She told him that her 
mistress was determined to show all her 
son’s papers to the Chief Baron, and blow 
you sky high.” 

“ That’s awkward, certainly,” said Sew- 
ell, in deep thought. ‘It would be a devil 
of a conflagration if two such combustibles 
came together. I’d rather she'd fight it out 
with my mother.” 

“ Have you sent in your papers to the 
Horse Guards ?” 

“Yes; it’s all finished. I am gazetted 
out; or I shall be on Tuesday.” 

“T’m sorry for it. Not that it signifies 
much as to this registrarship. We never 
intended to relinquish our right to it; we 
mean to throw the case into ames, and 


we have one issue already to submit to trial 
at bar.” 

“ Who are we that are going to do all 
this?” 

“ The Crown,” said Balfour, haughtily. 

“ Ego et rex meus; that’s the style, is it ? 
Come now, Balfy, if 


ou’re for a bet, I'll 
back my horse, the Chief Baron, against 
the field. Give me sporting odds, for he’s 
aged, and must run im bandages besides.” 

“ That woman’s coming here at this no- 
ment was most unlucky.” 

“ Of course it was; it wouldn’t be my lot 
if it were anything else. I say,” cried he, 
starting up, and approaching the window, 
“what's up now ?” 

“ She’s going at last, I really believe.” 

The sound of many and heavy footsteps 
was now heard descending the stair coal, 
and immediately after two men issued from 
the door, carrying young Trafford on a 
chair: his arms hung listlessly at his side, 
and his head was supported by his servant. 

“T wonder whose doing is this? has the 
doctor given his concurrence to it ? how are 
they to get him into the coach? and what 
are they to do with him when he is there?” 
Such was the running commentary Balfour 
kept up all the time they were engaged in 
depositing the sick man in the carriage. 
Again a long pause of inaction ensued, and 
at last a tap came to the door of the room, 
and a servant inquired for Mr. Balfour. 

“There!” cried Sewell, “it’s your turn 
now. I only hope she'll insist on your ac- 
companying her to fown.” 

Balfour hurried out, and was seen soon af- 
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terwards escorting Lady Trafford to the car- 
riage. Whether it was that she was not 
~ decided as to her departure, or that she 
ad so many injunctions to give before going, 

the eventful moment was long delayed. 
She twice tried the seat in he carriage, 
once with cushions and then without. She 
next made Balfour try whether it might not 
be possible to have a sort of inclined plain 
to lie upon. At length she seemed over- 
come with her exertions, sent for a chair, 
and had a glass of water given her, to which 
her maid added certain drops from a _phial. 

“ You will tell Colonel Sewell all I have 
said, Mr. Balfour,” said she, aloud, as she 
pares to enter the carriage. “ It would 

ave been more agreeable to me had he 

given me the opportunity of saying it to 
himself, but his peculiar notions on the du- 
ties of a host have prevented this. As to 
Mrs. Sewell, I hope and believe I have suf- 
ficiently explained myself. She at least 
knows my sentiments as to what goes on in 
this house. Of course, sir, it is very agree- 
able to you. Men of pleasure are not per- 
sons to be over-burdened with scruples — 
least of all such scruples as interfere with 
self-indulgence. This sort of life is there- 
fore charming ; I leave you to all its de- 
lights, sir, and do not even warn you against 
its danger. I will not promise the same 
discretion, however, when I go hence. I 
owe it to all mothers who have sons, Mr. 
Balfour — I owe it to every family in which 
there is a name to be transmitted, and a 
fortune to be handed down, to declare what 
I have witnessed under this roof. No, Lio- 
nel; no, my dear boy; nothing shall pre- 
vent my nn wy J out.” This was addressed 
to her son, who by a deep gigh seemed to 
protest against the sentiments he was not 
able to oppose. “ It may suit Mr Balfour’s 
habits, or his tastes to remain here — with 
these I have nothing to do. The Duke of 
Bayswater might, possibly, think his heir 
could keep better company — with that I 
have no concern ; though when the matter 
comes to be discussed before me — as it one 
day will, I have no doubt — I shall hold my- 
self free to state my opinion. Good-bye, 
sir; you will, perhaps, do me the favour to 
call at the Bilton; I shall remain till Sat- 
urday there; I have resolved not to leave 
Treland till I see the Viceroy; and also- 
have a meeting with this Judge, I forget 
his name, Lam — Lem — what is it? He 
is the chief something, and easily found.” 

A few very energetic words, uttered so 
low as tobe inaudible to all but Balfour 
himself, closed this address. 

“On my word of honoor—on my sacred 
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word of honour— Mr. Balfour,” said she 
aloud, as she placed one foot on the step, 
“ Caroline saw it — saw it with her own 
eyes. Don’t forget all I have said; don’t 
drop that envelope; be ‘sure you come to 
see me.” And she was gone. 

“Give me five minutes to recover my- 
self,” said Balfour, as he entered Sewell’s 
room, and threw himself on a sofa; “suche 
a ‘breather’ as that I have not had for 
many a day.” 

“T heard a good deal of it,” said Sewell, 
coolly. “She screams, particularly when 
she means to be confidential; and all that 
about my wife must have reached the 
gardener in the shrubbery. Where is she 
off to?” 

“To Dublin. She means to see his Ex- 
cellency and the Chief Baron; she says 
she can’t leave Ireland till she has un- 
masked all your wickedness.” 

“ She had better take a house on a lease 
then; did you tell her so?” 

“T did nothing but listen—I never in- 
—- a word. Indeed, she won’t let one 
speak.” 

- I'd give ten pounds to see her with the 

Chief Baron. It would be such a ‘close 
thing.’ All his neat sparring would go for 
nothing against her; for though she hits 
wide, she can stand a deal of punishment 
without feeling it.” 

“ She’ll do you mischief there.” 

“ She might,” said he, more thoughtfully. 
“Tthink [ll set my mother at her; not 
that she’ll have a chance, but just for the 
fun of the thing. What’s the letter in 
your hand?” 

“Oh, acommission she gave me. I was 
to distribute this amongst your household,” 
and he drew forth a bank-note. “Twenty 
oe = you have no objection to it, have 
you?” 

“T know nothing about. it ; of course you 
never hinted such a thing to me ;” and with 
this he arose and left the room. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
A STORMY MOMENT. 


Wirai a week after the first letter came 
a second from Cagliari. It was but half-a- 
dozen lines from Tom himself. ‘“ They are 
sending me off to a place called Maddalena, 
dearest Lucy, for change of air. The 
~ has given me his house, and I am to 

Robinson Crusoe there, with an old hag 
for Friday—how I wish for you! Sir 
Brook can only come over to me occasional- 
ly. Look out for three rocks— they call 
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them islands — off the N. E. of Sardinia; 
one of them is mine.—Ever your own, 
Tom L.” 

Lucy hastened down with this letter in 
her hand to her grandfather’s room; but 
met Mr. Haire on the stairs, who whispered 
in her ear, “ Don’t go in just yet, my dear ; 
he is out of sorts this morning ; Lady Len- 
drick has been here, and a numbergof un- 
pleasant letters have arrived, and it is better 
not to disturb him further.” 

“ Will you take this note,” said she, “ and 
give it to him at any fitting moment? I 
want to know what I shall reply — I mean, 
I'd like to hear if grandpapa has any kind 
message to send the poor fellow.” 

“Leave it with me. I'll take charge of 
it, and come up to tell you when you can 
see the Judge.” Thus saying, he passed on, 
and entered the room where the Chief 
Baron was sitting. The curtains were 
closely drawn, and in one of the windows 
the shutters were closed—so sensitive to 
light was the old man in his periods of ex- 
citement. He lay backin a deep chair, his 
eyes closed, his face slightly flushed, breath- 
ing heavily, and the fingers-of one hand 
twitching slightly at moments; the other 
was held by Beattie, as he counted the 
pulse. “ Dip that handkerchief in the cold 
lotion, and lay it over his forehead,” whis- 
pered Beattie to Haire. 

“ Speak out, sir; that muttering jars on 
my nerves, and irritates me,” said the 
Judge, in a slow firm tone. 

“ Come,” said Beattie, cheerfully, “ you 
are better now; the weakness has passed 
off.” , 

“ There is no weakness in the case, sir,” 
said the old man, sitting bolt upright. in the 
chair, as he grasped and supported himself 
by the arms. “It is the ignoble feature of 
your art to be materialist. You can see 
nothing in humanity but a nervous cord 
and a circulation.” 

“The doctor’s ministry goes no further,” 
said Beattie, gently. 

“You art is then but left-handed, sir. 
Where’s Haire ?” 

“ Here, at your side,” replied Haire. 

“T must finish my story, Haire. Where 
was it that I left off? Yes; to be sure—I 
remember now. This boy of Sewell’s — 
Reginald Victor Sewell—was with my- 
permission to take the name of Lendrick 
and be called Reginald Victor Sewell 
Lendrick.” ; 

“ And become the head of your home ?” 

“ The head of my house, and my heir. 
She did not say so, but she could not mean 





anything short of it.” 
3. 
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“What has your son done to deserve 
this?” asked Haire, bluntly. 

“ My son’s rights, sir, extend but to the 
modest fortune I inherited from my father. 
Whatever other property I possess has 
been acquired by my own ability ahd 
jabour, and is mine to dispose of.” 

“T suppose there are other rights as well 
as thoge of the statue-book ?” 

“ Listen to this, Beattie,” cried the old 
Judge, with a sparkle of the eye — “ listen 
to this dialectician, who discourses to me 
on the import of a word. It is not gener- 
ous, I must say, tocome down with all the 
vigor of his bright, unburdened faculties 
upon a poor, weak, and suffering object 
like myself. You might have waited, 
Haire, till I had at least the semblance of 
power to resist you.” 

“ What answer did 
Haire bluntly. 

“ T said — what it is always safe to say — 
‘Le roi s’avisera.’? Eh, Beattie ? this is the 
grand principle of your own craft. Medicine 
1s very little else than ‘ the wisdom of wait- 
ing.’ I told her,” continued he, “I would 
think of it— that I would see the child. 
‘ Here he is,’ said she, rising and leaving the 
room, andin afew moments returned, lead- 
ing a little boy by the hand —a very noble- 
looking child, I will say, with a lofty head 
and a bold brow. Hemet me as might a 
prince, and gave his hand as though it were 
an honour he bestowed. What a conscious 
power there is in youth! Ay, sirs, that is 
the real source of all the much-boasted 
vigour and high-heartedness. Beattie will 
tell us some story of arterial action or 
nervous expansion; but the mystery lies 
deeper. The conscious force of a future 
development imparts a vigour that all the 
triumphs of after life pale before.” 

“«Biat justitia, ruat celum,’” said 
Haire —“ I’d not provide for people out of 
my own family.” ; 

“Tt is a very neat though literal transla- 
tion, sir, and, like all that comes from you, 
pointed and forcible.” 

* T’d rather be fair and honest than either,” 
said Haire, bluntly. 

“T appeal to you, Beattie, and I ask if I 
have deserved this;” and the old Judge 
spoke with an air of such apparent sincerity 
as actually to impose upon the Doctor. 
“'The sarcasms of this man push my regard 
for him to the last intrenchment.” 

“ Haire never meant it; he never in- 
tended to retleet upon you,” said Beattie, in 
a low tone. 

“ He knows well enough that I did not,” 
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you give her ?” asked 
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said Haire, half sulkily ; for he thought the 
Chief was pushing his raillery too far. 

“Tm satisfied,” said the udge, with a 
sigh. “I suppose he can’t help it. There 
are fencers who never believe they have 
touched you till they see the blood. Be it 
so; and now to go back. She went away 
and left the child with me, piumising to 
gake him up after paying a visit she had to 
make in the neighbourhood. I was not sor- 
ry to have the little fellow’s company. He 
was most agreeable, and, unlike Haire, he 
never made me his butt. Well, I have done ; 
I will say no more on that head. I was ac- 
tually sorry when she came to fetch him, 
and I believe I said so. What does that 
grunt mean, Haire ?” 

“ T did not speak.” 

“ No, sir, but you uttered what implied 
an ironical assent—a nisi prius trick — 
like the leer I have seen you bestow upon 
the jury-box. How hard it is for the cunning 
man to divest himself of the subtlety of his 
calling !” 

“] want te hear how it all ended,” mut- 
tered Haire. 

“You shall hear, sir, if you will vouch- 
safe me a little patience. hen men are 
in the full vigour of their faculties, they 
should be tolerant to those foot-sore and 
weary travellers who, like myself, halt be- 
hind and delay the march. But bear in 
mind, Haire, I was not always thus. There 
was a time when I walked in the van. Ay, 
sir, and bore myself bravely too. I was 
talking with that child when they announced 
Mr. Balfour, the private secretary, a man 
most distasteful to me; but I told them 
to show him in, curious indeed to hear what 
new form of compromise they were about 
to propose tome. He had come with a se- 
cret and confidential message from the Vice- 
roy, and really seemed distressed at having 
to speak before a child of six years old, so 
mysterious and reserved was he. He made 
a very long story of it —full an hour ; but 
the substance was this: The Crown had 
been advised to dispute my right of appoint- 
ment to the registrarship, and to make a 
case for a jury ; but—- mark the ‘ but —’ in 
in consideration for my high name and 
great services, and in deference to what I 
might be supposed to feel from an open col- 
lision with the Government, they were-still 
willing for an accommodation, and would 
consent to ratify any appointment I should 
make, other than that of the gentleman I 
had already named — Colonel Sewell. 

“ Self-control is not exactly ,the quality 
for which my friends give me most credit. 
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Haire, there, will tell you I am a man of 
ungovernable temper, and who never even 
tried to curb his passion; but I would hope 
there is some injustice in this award. I be- 
came a perfect dove in gentleness, as I 
asked Balfour for the reasons which com- 
pelled his Excellency to make my stepson’s 
exclusion from office a condition. ‘I am 
not at liberty to state them,’ was the cool 
reply. ‘They are personal, and of course 
delicate ?’ asked I, in a tone of submission, 
and he gave a half assent in silence. I con- 
curred — that is, I yielded the point. I 
went even further. I hinted, vaguely of 
course, at the courteous reserve by which 
his Excellency was willing to spare me such 
pain as an unpleasant disclosure —if there 
were such — might occasion me. I added, 
that old men are not good subjects for 
shocks; and I will say, sirs, that he looked 
at me as I spoke with a compassionate pity 
which won all my gratitude! Ay, Beattie, 
and though my veins swelled at the temples, 
and I felt a strange rushing sound in my 
ears, [ had no fit, and in a moment or two 
was as calm as I am this instant. 

“ «Let me be clear upon this point,’ said 
Itohim. ‘Iam to nominate to the office 
any one except Sewell, and you will con- 
firm such nomination?’ ‘ Precisely,’ re- 
plied he. ‘Such act on my part in no way 
to prejudice whatever claim r lay to the ap- 
pointment in perpetuity, or jeopardise any 
rights I now assert?’ ‘ Certainly not,’ said 
he. ‘ Write it,’ said I, pushing towards him 
a pen and paper; and so overjoyed was he 
with his victorious negotiation, that he wrote, 
word for word, as I dictated. When I 
came to the name Sewell, I added, ‘ To 
whose nomination his Excellency demurs, 
on grounds of character and conduct suffi- 
cient in his Excellency’s estimation to war- 
rant such exclusion ; but which, out of defe- 
rence to the Chief Baron’s feelings, are not 
set forth in this negotiation.’ ‘Is this neces- 
sary?’ asked he, as he finished writing. 
‘It is,’ was my reply ; ‘put your*name at 
foot, and the date,’ and he did so. 

“T now read over the whole aloud; he 
winced at the concluding lines, and said, ‘I 
had rather, with your permission, erase 
these last words, for’ though I know the 
whole story, and believe it too, there’s no 
occasion for entering upon it here.’ 

“ As he spoke, T fal d the paper and 
placed it in my pocket. ‘ Now, sir,’ said I, 
‘let me hear the story you speak of.’ ‘ I can- 
not. I told you before I was not at liberty 
to repeat it.’ I insisted, and he refused. 
There was a positive altercation between 
us, and he raised his voice in anger, and de- 





manded back from me the paper, which he 
said I had tricked him into writing. I will 
not say that he meant to use force, but he 
sprang from his chair and came towards me, 
with such an air of menace, that the boy 
who was playing in the corner, rushed at 
him, and struck him with his drumstick, 
saying, ‘ You shan’t beat grandpapa!’ I be- 
lieve I rang the bell; yes, I rang the bell 
sharply. e child was crying when they 
came. I was confused and flurried. Bal- 
four was gone.” 

“ And the paper?” asked Haire, 

“ The paper is here, sir,” said he, touch- 
ing his breast-pocket. “The country shall 
ring with it, or such submission shall I exact 
as will bring that Viceroy and his minions 
to my feet in abject contrition. Were you 
to ask me now, I know not what terms! 
would accept of.” 

“| would rather you said no more at pres- 
ent,” said Beattie. ‘“ You need rest and 
quietness.” 

“I need reparation and satisfaction, sir; 
that is what I need.” 

“ Of course —of course; but you must 
be strong and well to enforce it,” said 
Beattie. ° . 

“T told Lady Lendrick to leave the child 
with me. She said she would bring him 
back to-morrow. I like the boy. What 
does my pulse say, Beattie ?” 

“Tt says that all this talking and agita- 
tion are injurious to you— that you must be 
left alone.” 

The old man sighed faintly, but did not 
speak. 

“ Haire and I will take a turn in the gar- 
den, and be within call if you want us,” 
said Beattie. 

“ Wait a moment — what was it I had to 
say? You are too abrupt, Beattie: you 
snap the cords of thought by such rough 
handling, and we old men lose our dexterous 
knack of catching the loose ends, as we 
once did. There, there—leave me now; 
the skein is all tangled in hopeless confu- 
sion.” He waved his hand in farewell, and 
they left him. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A LADY’S LETTER. 


‘¢Lucy asked me to show him this note 
from her brother,” said Haire, as he strolled 
with Beattie down the lawn. “It was no 
time to do so. Look over it and say what 
you advise.” 

“The: boy wants a nurse, not a doctor,” 
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said Beattie. “ A little care and generous 
diet would soon bring him round ; but they 
are astrange race these Lendricks. They 
have all the stern qualities that brave dan- 
ger, and they are terribly sensitive to some 
small wound to their self-love. Let that 
young fellow, for instance, only begin to 
feel that he is forgotten or an outcast, and 
he'll droop at once. A few kind words, 
and a voice he loved, now, will do more 
than all my art could replace a little later.” 

“You mean that we ought to have him 
back here?” asked Haire, bluntly. 

“T mean that he ought to be where he 
can be carefully and kindly treated.” 

“Tl tell the Chief you;think so. I'll 
say that you dropped the remark to myself, 
of course — never meaning to dictate any- 
thing to him.” 

Beattie shook his head in sign of doubt. 

“T know him well, better perhaps than 
any one, and I know there’s no more gene- 
rous man breathing; but he must not be 
coerced — he must not be even influenced, 
where the question be one for a decision. 
As he said to me one day —‘I want the 
evidence, sir. I don’t want your speech to 
gg 

“ There’s the evidence then,” said Beattie 
— “that note with its wavering letters, weak 
and uncertain as the fingers that traced 
them— show him that. Say, if you like, 
that I read it, and thought the lad’s case 
critical. If, after that, he wishes to talk to 
me on the subject, I’m ready to state my 
opinion. If the boy be like his father, a 
few tender words and a little show of in- 
terest for him will be worth all the tonics 
that ever were brewed.” 

“It’s the grandfather’s nature too; but 
the world has never known it— probably 
never will know it,” said Haire. 

“ In that I agree with you,” said Beattie, 
dryly. 

“He regards it as a sort of weakness 
when people discover any act of generosity 
or any trait of kindliness about him; and 
do you know,” added he, confidentially, 
“T have often thought that what the world 
regarded as irritability and sharpness was 
nothing more nor less than shyness — just 
shyness.” 

“‘T certainly never suspected that he was 
the victim of that quality.” 

“No, [imagine not. A man must know 
him as I do to understand it. I remember 

one day, long, long ago, I went so far as to 
throw out a half hint that I thought he 
laboured under this defect — he only smiled, 
and said, ‘You suspect me of diffidence. 
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it is of the good or great qualities in other 
men.’ Wasn’t that a strange reply ? I nev- 
er very clearly understood it — do you ?” 
“T suspect I do; but here comes a mes- 
sage to us.” 

Haire spoke a word with the servant, and 
then turning to Beattie, said—“ He wants 
tosee me. I'll just step in, and be back in 
a moment.” 

Beattie promised not to leave till he re- 
turned, and strolled along by the side of a 
little brook which meandered tastefully 
through the greensward. He had fallen 
into a reverie—a curious inquiry within 
himself whether it were a boon or an evil 
for a man to have acquired that sort of 
influence over another mind which makes 
his. every act and word seem praiseworthy. 
and excellent. “I wonder is the Chief the 
better or the worse for this indiscriminating 
attachment? Does it suggest a standard 
to attain to? or does it merely minister to 
self-love and conceit? Which is it? which 
is it?” cried he aloud, as he stood and 
gazed onthe rippling rivulet beside him. 

“Shall J tell you?” said a low, sweet 
voice ; and Lucy Lendrick slipped her arm 
within his as she spoke — “ shall I tell you, 
Doctor?” 

“ Do, by all means.” 

“A little of both, I opine. Mind,” said 
she, laughing, “I have not the vaguest no- 
tion of what you were balancing in your 
mind, but somehow I suspect unmixed good 
or evil is very rare, and { take my stand on 
a compromise. Am I right ?” 

“T scarcely know, but I can’t submit the 
case to you. I have an old-fashioned pre- 
judice against letting young people judge 
their seniors. Let us talk of something 
else. What shall it be?” 

“ T want to talk to you of Tom.” 

“T have just been speaking to Haire 
about him. We must get him back here, 
Lucy—we really must.” 

“Do you mean here, in this house, Doc- 
tor?” 

“ Here, in this house. Come, don’t shake 
your head, Lucy. I see the necessity for 
it on grounds you know nothing of. he ly 
Lendrick is surrounding your grandfather 
with her family, and [ want Tom back 
here just that the Chief should see what a 
thorough Lendrick he is. If your grand- 
father only knew t&e stuff that’s in him, 
he’d be prouder of him than of all his own 
successes.” 

“No, no, no,—a thousand times no, 
Doctor! It would never do —believe me, 
it would never do. There are things which 





I am diffident—no man more s0, sir; but 


a girl may submit to in quiet obedience, 
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which in a man would require subservi- 
ency. The Sewells, too, are to be here on 
Saturday, and who is to say what that may 
bring forth ?” 

“She wrote to you,” said the Doctor, 
with a peculiar significance in his voice. 

“Yes, a strange sort of note too. I al- 
most wish I could show it to you,—TI’d so 
like to hear what you’d say of the spirit of 
the writer.” 

“She told me she would write,” said he 
again, with a more marked meaning in his 
manner. 

“You shall see it,” said she, resolutely ; 
“here it is,” and she drew forth the letter 
and handed it to him. For an instant she 
seemed as if about to speak, but suddenly, 
as if changing her mind, she merely mur- 
mured, “ Read it, and tell me what you 
think of it.” 

The note ran thus: — 


“ My pEargEst Lucy, — We are to meet 
to-morrow, and I hope and trust ¢0 meet 
like sisters who love each other. Let me 
make one brief explanation before that mo- 
ment arrives. I cannot tell what rumours 
may have reached you of all that has hap- 
pened here. I know nothing of what peo- 
ple say, nor have I the faintest idea how 
our life may have been represented. If 
you knew me longer and better, you would 
know that I neither make this ignorance 
matter of complaint nor regret. I have 
lived just long enough to take the world 
at its just value, and not to make its judg- 
ments of such importance as can impair 
my self-esteem and my comfort. It would, 
however, have been agreeable to me to 
have known what you may have heard of 
me—of us—as it is not impossible I 
might have felt the necessity to add some- 
thing —to correct something — perhaps to 
deny something. I am now in the dark, 
and pray forgive me if I stumble rudely 
against you, where I only meant to salute 
you courteously. 

“You at least know the great disaster 
which befell here. Dr. Beattie has told 
you the story —what more he may have 
said I cannot guess. If I were to wait 
for our meeting, I would not have to ask 
you. I should read it in your face, and 
hear it in every accent of your voice; but 
I write these few lines that you may know 
me at once in all frankness and openness, 
and know that if you be innocent of my 
secret, J, at least, have yours in my keep- 
ing. Yes, Lucy,I know all; and when I 
say all, I mean far more than you yourself 


“Tf I were treacherous, I would net make 
this avowal to you. I should be satisfied 
with the advantages I possessed, and em- 
ploy it to my benefit. Perhaps with an 
other woman than yourself I should play 
this part,— with you I neither can nor 
will. I will declare to you frankly and at 
once, you have lost the game and I have 
won it. That I say this thus briefly, is be- 
cause in amplifying I should seem to be at- 
tempting to explain what there is no ex- 
plaining. That I say it in no triumph, my 
own conscious inferiority to you is the best 
guarantee. I never would have dreamed 
of a rivalry had I been a girl. It is be- 
cause I cannot claim the prize I have won 
it. It is because my victory is my misery 
I have gained it. I think I know your na- 
ture well enough to know that you will bear 
me no ill-will. I even go so far as to be- 
lieve I shall have your compassion and your 
sympathy. I need them more, far more 
than you know of. I could tell you that had 
matters fallen out differently it would not 
have been to your advantage, for there 
were obstacles— family obstacles — per- 
fectly insurmountable. This is no pre- 
tence: on my honour I pledge to the truth 
of what Isay. So long as I believed they 
might be overcome, I was in your interest, 
Lucy. You will not believe me, will you, 
if I swear it? Will you if I declare it on 
my knees before you ? 

“Tf I have not waited till we met to sa 
these things, it is that we may meet wit 
open hearts, in sorrow, but: in sincerity. 

en I have told you everything, you will 
see that I have not been to blame. There 
may be much to grieve over, but there is 
nothing to reprehend— anywhere. And 
now, how is our future to be? itis for you’ 
to decide. Ihave not wronged you, and 
yet I am asking for forgiveness. Can 
you give me your love, and what I need as 
much, your pity? Can you forget your 
smaller affliction for the sake of my heavier 
one, for it is heavier ? 

“T plead guilty to one only treachery; 
and this I stooped to, to avoid the shame and 
disgrace of an open scandal. I told his 
mother that, though Lucy was my name, it 
was yours also; and that you were the 
Lucy of all his feverish wanderings. Your 
— heart will pardon me this one per- 

dy. 

“ She is a very dangerous woman in one . 
sense. She has a certain position in the 
world, from which she could and would 
open a fire of slander on any one. She 
desires to injure me. She has already 





know. 


threatened, and she is capable of more than 
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Geneiaging. She says she will see Sir 
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William. s she may not be able to do; 
but she can write to him. You know bet- 
ter than I do what might ensue from two 
such tempers meeting ; for myself 1 cannot 
think of it. 

“T have written you a long letter, dear 
Lucy, when I only meant to have written 
five or six lines. I have not courage to 
read it over; were I to do so, I am sure I 
would never send it. Perhaps you will 
not thank me for my candor. Perbaps you 
will laugh at all my scrupulous hconesty. 
Perhaps you will — no that you never will 
—Imean, employ my trustfulness against 
myself. 

“ Who knows if I have not given to this 
incident an importance which you will only 
smile at? There are people so rich that 
they never are aware if they be robbed. 
Are you one of these, Lucy ? and, if so, 
will you forgive the thief who signs herself 
your ever loving sister, 


“Lucy SEwELL. 


“T have told Dr. Beattie I would write 
to you; he looked as if he knew that I 
mighé, or that I ought — whichis it? Doc- 
tors see a great deal more than they ought 
tosee. The great security against them is, 
that they acquire an indifference to the 
sight of suffering, which, in rendering 
them callous, destroys curiosity, and then 
all ills that can neither be bled nor blistered 
they treat as trifles, and end by ignoring 
altogether. Were it otherwise — that: is, 
had they any touch of humanity in 
their nature — they would be charming con- 
fidants, for they know everything, and can 
go everywhere. If Beattie should be one 
of your “ I ask pardon for this imperti- 
nence; but don’t forget it altogether, as, 
one day or other, you will be certain to ac- 
knowledge its truth. 

“ Wearrive by the four-forty train on 
Saturday afternoon. If I see you at the 
door when we drive up, I will take it as a 
sign I am forgiven.” 


Beattie folded the letter slowly, and 
handed it to Lucy without a word. “ Tell 
me,” said he, after they had walked on sev- 
eral seconds in silence — “tell me, do you 
mean to be at the door as she arrives ?” 

“T think not,” said she, in a very low 
voice. 

“ She has a humble estimate of doctors ; but 
there is one touch of nature she must not 
deny them —they are very sensitive about 
contagion. Now, Lucy, I wish with all my 
heart that you were not to be the intimate 
associate of this woman.” 
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“ So do I, Doctor; but how is it to be 
helped?” 

He walked along silent and in deep 
thought. ‘ 

“ Shall I tell you, Doctor, how it can be 
managed, but only by your help and assist- 
ance? I must leave this.” 

“ Leave the Priory! but for where ?” 

“T shall go and nurse Tom: he needs me, 
Doctor, and I believe I need him ; that is, I 
yearn after that old companionship which 
made all my life till I came here Come 
now, don’t oppose this plan; itis only by 
your hearty aid it can ever be carried out. 
When you have told grandpapa that the 
thought isa good one, ‘the battle will be 
more than half won. You see yourself I 
ought not to be here.” 

“ Certainly not here with Mrs. Sewell; 
but there comes the grave difficulty of how 
you are to be lodged and cared for in that 
wild country where your brother lives?” . 

“My dear Doctor, I have never known 
pampering till I came here. Our life at 
home —and was it not happy !— was of 
the very simplest. To go back again to the 
same humble ways will be like arenewal of 
the happy past; and then Tom and I suit 
each other so well — our very caprices are 
kindred. Do say you like this notion, and 
tell me you will forward it.” 

“The -very journey is an immense difli- 
culty.” 

“ Not a bit, Doctor; I have planned it 
all. From this to Marseilles is easy enough 
— only forty hours; once there, I either go 
direct to Cagliari, or catch the Sardinian 
steamer at Genoa” — 

‘You talk of these places as if they were 
all old aquaintances; but, my dear child, 
only fancy yourself alone in a foreign city. 
I don’t speak of the difficulties of a new 
language.” 

“You might, thougb, my dear Doctor. 
My French and Italian, which carry me on 
pleasantly enough with Racine and Ariosto, 
will expose me sadly with my ‘ commission- 
naire.’ ” 

“ But quite alone you cannot go — that’s 
certain.” 

“ T must not take a maid, that’s as cer- 
tain; ‘om would only send us both back 
again. If youinsist, and if grandpapa in- 
sists upon it, I will take old Nicholas; he 
thinks it a great hardship that he has not 
been carried away over seas to see the great 
world: and all his whims and tempers that 
tortured us as children will only amuse us 
now ; his very tyranny will be good fun.” 

“J declare frankly,” said the Doctor, 
laughing, “ I do not see how the difficulties 





lof foreign travel are to be lessened by the 
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presence of old Nicholas; but are you seri- 
ous in all this ?” 

“ Perfectly serious, and fully determined 
on it, if I be permitted.” 

“ When would you go?” 

“ At once; I mean as soon as possible. 
The Sewells are to be here on Saturday. I 
would leave on Friday evening by the mail 
train for London. I would telegraph to Tom 
to say on what day he might expect me.” 

“ To-day is Tuesday ; is it possible you 
could be ready ?” 

“T would start to-night, Doctor, if you 
only obtain my leave.” 

“Tt is all a matter of the merest chance 
how your grandfather will take it,” said 
Reattie, musing. 

pr But you approve ? tell me you approve 
of it.” 

“There is certainly much in the project 
that I like. I cannot bear to think of your 
living here with these Sewells: my expe- 
rience of them is very brief, but it has 
taught me to know there could be no worse 
companionship for you; but as these are 
things that cannot be spoken of to the Chief, 
let us see by what arguments we should 
approach him. I will go at once. Haire is 
with him, and he is sure to see that what I 
suggest has come from you. If it should be 
the difficulty of the journey your grandfa- 
ther objects to, Lucy, I will go as far as 
Marseilles with you myself, and see you 
safely embarked before I leave you.” She 
took his hand and kissed it twice, but was 
not able to utter a word. 

“There, now, my dear child, don’t agi- 
tate yourself; you need all your calm and 
all your courage. Loiter about here till I 
come to you, and it shall not be long.” 

“‘ What a true kind friend you are !” said 
she, her eyes grew dim with tears. “I 
am more anxious about this than I like to 
own, perhaps. Will you, if you bring me 
good tidings, make me a signal with your 
handkerchief?” 

He promised this, and left her. 

Lucy sat down under a large elm tree, 
resolving to wait there patiently for his re- 
turn; but her fevered anxiety was such 
that she could not rest in one ey and 
was forced to rise and walk rapidly up and 
down. She imagined to herself the inter- 
view, and fancied she heard her grandfa- 
ther’s stern question — whether she were 
not satisfied with her home? What could 
he do more for her comfort or happiness 
than he had done? Oh, if he were to ac- 
cuse her of ingratitude, how should she bear 
it? Whatever irritability he might display 





towards others, to herself he had always 
been kind, and thoughtful, and courteous. 

She really loved him, and liked his com- 
_—— and she felt that if in leavin 

im she should consign him to solitude an 
loneliness, she could scarcely bring herself 
to go; but he was now to be surrounded 
with others, and if they were not altogeth- 
er suited to him by taste or habit, they 
would, even for their own sakes, try to con- 
form to his ways and likings. 

Once more she bethought her of the dis- 
cussion, and how it was faring. Had her 
grandfather suffered Beattie to state the 
case fully, and say all that he might in its 
favour? or had he, as was sometimes his 
wont, stopped him short with a peremptory 
command to desist? And then what part 
had Haire taken? Haire, for whose intel- 
ligence the old Judge entertained the low- 
est possible estimate, had somehow an im- 
mense influence over him, just as instincts 
are seen too strong for reason. Some 
traces of boyish intercourses yet survived 
and swayed his mind with his consciousness 
of its power. 

“How long it seems,” murmured she. 
“ Does this delay augur ill for success, or is 
it that they are talking over the details of 
the plan? Qh, if I could be sure of that! 
My poor dear Tom, how I long to be 
near you—to care for you— and watch 
you!” and as she said this, a cold sickness 
came over her, and she muttered aloud — 
“ What perfidy it all is! as if I was not think- - 
ing of myself, and my own sorrows, while I 
try to believe I am but thinking of my 
brother.” And now her tears streamed 
fast down her cheeks, and her heart felt as if 
it would burst. “ It must be an hour since he 
left this,” said she, looking towards the 
house, where all was still and motionless. 
“ Tt is not possible that they are yet deliberat- 
ing. Grandpapa is never long in coming 
to a decision. Surely all has been deter- 
mined on before this, and why does he not 
come and relieve me from my miserable 
uncertainty ? ” 

At last the hall door opened, and Haire 
appeared; he beckoned to her with his 
hand to come, and then re-entered the 
house. Lucy knew not what to think of 
this, and she could scarcely drag her steps 
along as she tried to hasten ek. As she 
entered the hall, Haire met. her, and, - 
taking her hand cordially, said, “It is 
all right; only be calm, and don’t agitate 
him. Come in now,” and with this she 
found herself in the roon where the old 
Judge was sitting, his eyes closed and his 
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whole attitude betokening sleep. Beattie 
sat at his side and held one hand in his own. 
Lucy knelt down and pressed her lips to 
the other hand, which hung over the arm of 
the chair. Gently drawing away the hand, 
the old man laid it on her head, and, in a 
low faint voice, said, “I must not look at 
you Lucy, or I shall recall my pledge. You 
are going away!” 

The young girl turned her teaful éyes 
towards him, and held her lips firmly closed 
to repress a sob, while her cheeks trembled 
with emotion. 

“ Beattie tells me you are right,” contin™ 
ued he with a sigh; and then, with a sort 
of aroused energy, he added, “ But old age, 
amongst its other infirmities, fancies that 
right should yield to years. ‘Ces sont les 
droits de la déerépitude,’ as La Rochefou- 
cauld calls them. I will not insist upon my 
‘ royalties,’ Lucy, this time. You shall go to 
your brother.” His hand trembled as it lay 
on her head, and then fell heavily to his side. 

jes clasped it eagerly, and pressed it to 
er cheek, and all was silent for some sec- 
onds in the room. 

At last the old man spoke, and it was 
now in a clear distinct voice, though weak. 
“ Beattie will tell you everything, Lucy ; he 
has all my instructions. Let him now have 
yours. ‘To-morrow we shall, both of us, be 
calmer, and can talk over all together. To- 
morrow will be Thursday ?” 

“ Wednesday, Grandpapa.” 

_ Wednesday — all the better, my dear 
child, another day gained. I say, Beattie,” 
eried he in a louder tone, “I cannot have 
fallen into the pitiable condition the newspa- 
pers describe, or I could never have gained 
this victory over my selfishness. Come, sir, be 
frank enough to own, that when aman com- 
bats himself, he asserts his identity. Haire 
will go out and give that as his own,” mut- 
tered he; and as he smiled, he lay back, 
his breathing grew heavier and longer, and 
he sank into a quiet sleep. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
SOME CONJUGAL COURTESIES. 
“ You have not told me what she wrote 
to you,” said Sewell to his wife, as he smoked 


his cigar at one side of the fire, while 
she read a novel at the other. It was to be 


their last evening at “ The Nest ;” on the | 


morrow they were toleave it for the Priory. 
“ Were there any secrets in it, or were there 
allusions that I ought not to see ?” 
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“Not that I remember,” said she, care- 
» 

“ What about our coming? Does the old 
man wish for it?—how does she herself 
take it?” 

“ She says nothing on the subject, beyond 
her regret at not being there to meet us.” 
a And why can’t she? where will she 

“ At’ sea, probably, by that time. She 
goes off to Sardinia to her brother.” 

“ What! do,you mean to that fellow who 
is living with Fossbrooke? Why didn’t 
you tell me this before ?” 

“TJ don’t think I remembered it, or, if I 
did, it’s possible I thought it could not have 
much interest for you.” a 

“Indeed, madam! do you imagine that 
the only things I care for are the movements 
of your admirers? Where’s this letter ? 
Id like to see it.” 

“Ttoreit up. She begged me to do so 
when I had read it.” 

“ How honourable! I declare you ladies 
conduct your intercourse with an integrity 
that would be positively charming to think 
of, if only your male friends were admitted 
to any share of the fair dealing. Tell me 
so much as you can remember of this 
letter.” 

“ She spoke of her brother having had a 
fever, and being now better, but so weak 
and reduced as to require great care and 
attention, and obliged to remove for change 
of air to a small island off the coast.” 

“And Fossbrooke— does she mention 
him?” 

“ Only that he is not with her brother, ex- 


cept occasionally ; his business detains him — 


near Cagliari.” 

“T hope it may continue to detain him 
there ! ‘Has this young woman gone off all 
alone on this journey ?” 

“She has taken no maid. She said it 
might prove inconvenient to her brother ; 
and has only an old family servant she calls 
Nicholas with her. 

“ So, then, we have the house to our- 
selves, so far. She'll not be in a hurry 
back, I take it. Anything would be better 
than the life she led with her grandfather.” 

“ She seems sorry to part with him, and 
recurs three or four times to his kindness 
and affection.” 

“ His kindness and affection! His vanity 
and self-love are nearer the mark. I 
thought I had seen something of conceit 
and affectation, but that old fellow leaves 
everything in that line miles behind. He 
is, without exception, the greatest bore and 
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the most insupportable bully I ever encoun- 


“Lucy liked him.” 

“She did not—she could not. It suits 
you women to say these things, because you 
cultivate hypocrisy so carefully that you 
carry on the game with each other! How 
could any one, let her be ever so abject, 
like that incessant homage this old man ex- 
acted —to be obliged to be alive to his 
vapid jokes and his dreary stories — to his 
twaddling reminiscences of college success, 
or House of Commons — Irish House too — 
triumphs? Do you think if I wasn’t a beg- 
gar I’d go and submit myself to such a dis- 
cipline ?” 

To this she made no reply, and fora 
while there was a silence inthe room. At 
last he said, “ You'll have to take up that 
line of character that she acted. You'll 
have to ‘swing the incense’ now. I'll be 
shot if J do.” 

She gave no answer, and he went on — 
“ You'll have to train the brats too to salute 
him, and kiss his hand, and call him— 
what are they to call him — grandpapa ? 
Yes, they must say grandpapa. How I 
wish I had not sent in my papers! If I had 
only imagined I could have planted you all 
here, I could have gone back to my regi- 
ment and served out my time.” 

“Tt might have been better,” said she, in 
a low voice. 

“‘ Of course it would have been better; 
each of us would have been free, and there 
are few people, be it said, take more out of 
their freedom — eh, madam ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders carelessly, 
but a slight, a very slight, flush coloured 
her cheek. 

“ By the way, now we're on that subject, 
have you answered Lady Trafford’s letter ? ” 

“ Yes,” said she; and now her cheek 
grew crimson. 

“ And what answer did you send ?” 

“Tsent back everything.” 

“ What do you mean ?— your rings and 
trinkets —the bracelet with the hair — 
mine, of course —it could be no one’s but 
mine.” 

“ All, everything,” said she, with a 


a) I must read the old woman’s letter over 
again. You haven’t burned that, I hope?” 
“No; it’s up-stairs in my writing-desk.” 

“T declare,” said he, rising and standing 
with his back to the fire, “ you women, and 
especially fine ladies, say things to each 
other that men never would dare to utter to 
other men. That old dame, for instance, 
charged you with what we male creatures 
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have no cquivalent for — cheating at play 
would be mild in comparison.” 

“T don’t think that you escaped scot-free,” 
said she, with an intense bitterness, though 
her tone was studiously subdued and low. 

“No,” said he, with a jeering laugh. “I 
———e as the accessory or accomplice, or - 
whatever,the law calls it. I was what po- 
lite French ladies call le mari complaisant — 
a part I am so perfect in, madam, that I al- 
most think I ought to play it for ‘my Bene- 
fit’ What do you say ?” 

“Qh, sir, it is not for me to pass an 
opinion on your abilities.” 

“T have less bashfulness,” said he, fiercely. 
“Tl venture to say a word on yours. I’ve 
told you scores of times—I told you 
in India, I told you at the Cape, I 
told you when we were quarantined at 
Trieste, and I tell you now—that you 
never really my any man much un- 
der seventy. hen they are tottering on 
to the grave, bald, blear-eyed, and deaf, 
you are perfectly irresistible ; and I wish — 
really I say it in all good faith — you would 
limit the sphere of your fascinations to such 
very frail humanities. Trafford only be- 
came spoony after that smash on the skull; 
as he grew better, he threw off his delusions 
— didn’t he ?” 

“So he told me,” said she, with perfect 
calm. 

“By Jove! that was a great fluke of 
mine,” cried he aloud. “That was a haz- 
ard I never so much as tried. So that this 
fellow had made some sort of a declaration 
to you?”, 

 T never said so.” 

“ What was it then that you did say, 
madam? let us understand each other 
clearly.” 

“ Oh, I am sure we need no explanations 
for. that,” said she, rising, and moving to- 
wards the door. 

“JT want to hear about this before you 
go,” said he, standing between her and the 
door. 

“You are not going to pretend jealousy, 
are you?” said she, with an easy laugh. 

“ I should think not,” said he, insolently. 
“That is about one of the last cares will 
ever rob me of my rest at night. I’d like 
to know, however, what pretext I have to 
send a ball through your young friend.” 

“ Oh, as to that peril, it will not rob me 
of a night’s rest!” said she, with such a 
look of scorn and contempt as seemed actu- 
ally to sicken him, for he staggered back as 
though about to fall, and she passed out ert 
he could recover himself. 

“ Tt is to be no quarter between us then! 
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Well, be it so;” cried he, as he sank heavily 
into a seat. “She's playing a bold game 
ar.” 


when she goes thus He leaned 
his head on the table, and sat thus so long 
that he appeared to have fallen asleep; in- 
deed, the servant who came to tell him that 
tea was served feared to disturb him, and 
retired without speaking. Far from sleep- 
ing, however, his head was racked with a 
maddening pain, and he kept on muttering 
to himself, “ This is the second time — the 
second time she has taunted me with cow- 
ardice. Let her beware! Is there no one 
will warn her against what she is doing ?” 

“ Missis says, please, sir, won’t you have a 
cup of tea?” said the maid timidly at the 
door. 

“No; I'll not take any.” 

“ Missis says too, sir, that Miss Cary is tuk 
poorly, and has a shiverin’ over her, and a 

ad headache, and she hopes you’ll send in 
for Dr. Tobin.” 

“Is she in bed ?” 

“ Yes, sir, please.” 

“Til go up and see her;” and with this 
he arose and passed up the little stair that 
led tothe nursery. In one bed alittle dark- 
haired girl of about three years old lay fast 
asleep: in the adjoining bed a bright blue- 
eyed child of two years or less lay wide 
awake, her cheeks crimson, and the expres- 
sion of her features anxious and excited. 
Her mother was bathing her temples with 
cold water as Sewell entered, and was talk- 
ing in a voice of kind and gentle meaning 
to the child. 

“That stupid woman of yours said it was 
Cary,” said Sewell pettishly, as he gazed at 
the little girl. 

“1 told her it was Blanche ; she has been 
heavy all day, and eaten nothing. No, pet 
— no, darling,” said she, stooping over the 
sick child, “pa is not angry, he is only sor- 
ry that little Blanche is ill.” 

“I suppose you'd better have Tobin to see 
her,” said he, coldly. “T’ll tell George to 
take the tax-cart and fetch him out. It’s well 
it wasn’t Cary,” muttered he, as he saunter- 
ed out of theroom. His wife’s eyes followed 
him as he went, and never did‘a human face 
exhibit a stronger show of repressed passion 
than hers, as, with closely-compressed lips 
and staring eyes, she watched him as he 
passed out. 

“ The fool frightened me — she said it was 
Cary,” were the words he continued to mut- 
ter as he went down the stairs. 

Tobin arrived in due time, and pro- 
nounced the case not serious — a mere fever- 
ish attack that only required a day or two of 
care and treatment. 





“ Have you seen Colonel Sewell?” said 
Mrs. Sewell, as she accompanied the doctor 
down-stairs. 

“ Yes; I told him just what I’ve said to 

ou.” 

“ And what reply did he make ?” 

“ He said, ‘ All right! I have business in 
town, and must start to-morrow. My wife 
and the chicks can follow by the end of 
the week.’ ” 

“Tt’s so like him!—so like him!” said 
she, as though the pent-up passion could no 
longer be restrained. 


CHAPTER XL. 
MR. BALFOUR’S OFFICE. 


On arriving in Dublin Sewell repaired at 
once to Balfour’s office in the Castle-yard ; 
he wanted to “ hear the news,” and it was 
here that every one went who wanted to 
“hear the news.” There are in all cities, 
but more especially in cities of the second 
order, certain haunts where the men about 
town repair ; where, like the changing-houses 
of bankers, people exchange their “ cred- 
its” — take up their own notes, and give up 
those of their neighbours. 

Sewell arrived before the usual time when 
people dropped in, and found Balfour alone 
and at breakfast. The Under-Secretary’s 
manner was dry, so much Sewell saw as_ he 
entered ; he met him as though he had seen 
him the day before, and this, when men 
have not seen each other for some time, has 
a certain significance. Nor did he ask when 
he had come up, nor in any way recognise 
that his appearance was matter of surprise 
or pleasure. 

“ Well, what’s going on here?” said Se- 
well, as he flung himself into an easy-chair, 
and turned towards the fire. “ Anything 
new ?” 

“Nothing particular. I don’t suppose 
you care for the Cattle Show, or the Royal 
Irish Academy ?” 

“ Not much —at least I can postpone my 
inquiries about them. How about my place 
here? are you going to give me trouble 
about it ?” 

“Your place —your place?” muttered 
the other once or twice ; and then, standing 
up with his back to the fire, and his skirts 
over his arms, he went on. “ Do you want 
to hear the truth about this affair? or are 
we only to go on sparring with the gloves 
—eh?” 

“The truth, of course, if such a novel 
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proceeding should not be too much of a 
shock to you.” 

“No, I suspect not. I do a little of 
everything every day just to keep my hand 
in” 


“ Well, go on now — out with this truth.” 

“ Well, the truth 4 — I am now speaking 
confidentially — if I were you I’d not press 
my claim to that appointment—do you 
perceive ?” é 

“T do not; but perhaps I may when you 
have explained yourself a little more 
fully.” 

“ And,” continued he in the same tone, 
and as though no interruption had occurred, 
“ that’s the opinion of Halkett, and Doyle, 
and Jocelyn, and the rest.” # 

“ Confidentially, of course,” said Sewell, 
with:a sneer so slight as not to be detected. 

“T may say confidentially, because it was 
at dinner we talked it over, and we were 
only the household —no guests but Byam 
Herries and Barrington.” 

“ And you all agreed ?” 

‘“ Yes, there was not a dissentient voice 
but Jocelyn’s, who said, if he were in your 
place, he’d insist on having all the papers 
and letters given up to him. His view is 
this. ‘ What security have I that the same 
charges are not to be renewed’ again and 
again? I submit now, but am I always to 
submit? Are my Indian ’— (what shall I 
call them? I forget what he called them; I 
believe it was escapades) —‘ my Indian es- 
capades to declare me unfit to hold anything 
under the Crown?’ He said a good dea 
in that strain, but we did not see it. It was 
hard, to be sure, but we did not see it. As 
Halkett said, ‘ Sewell has had his innin 
already in India. If, with a pretty wife 
and a neat turn for billiards, he did not lay 
by enough to make his declining years 
comfortable, I must say that he was not pro- 
vident.’ Doyle, however, remarked that 
after that affair with Loftus up at Agra— 
wasn’t it Agra?” — Sewell nodded — “it 
wasn’t so easy for you to get along as man 
might think, and that you were a devilis 
clever fellow to do what you had done. 
Doyle likes you, I think.” Sewell nodded 
again, and, after a slight pause, Balfour pro- 
ceeded —“ And it was Doyle, too, said, 
‘ Why not try for something in the colonies ? 
There are lots of places a mancan go and 
nothing be ever heard of him. If I was 
Sewell, I’d say, Make me a barrack-master in 
the Sandwich Islands, or a consul in the 
Caraccas.’ 

“ They all concurred in one thing, that 
you never did so weak athingin your whole 
life as to have any dealings with Trafford. 
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It was his mother went to the Duke — ay 

into the private office at the Horse Guards 
— and got Clifford’s appoinment cancelled, 
just for a miserable five hundred pounds 
Jack won off the elder brother, — that fel- 
low who died last year at Madeira. She’s 
the most dangerous woman in Europe. She 
does not care what she says, nor to whom 
she says it. She’d go up to the Queen at a 
ee ae mt and make a complaint as soon 
as she’d speak to you or me. Asit is, she 
told their Excellencies here all that went on 
in your house, and I suppose scores of things 
that did not go on either, and said, ‘ And 
are you going to permit this man to be’— 
she did not remember what, but she said ‘a 
high official under the Crown — and are you 
going to receive his wife amongst your in- 
timates ?’ Whata woman she is! To hear 
her you'd think her ‘ dear child,’ instead of 
being a strapping fellow of six feet two, was 
a brat in knickerbockers, with a hat and 
feather. The fellow himself must be a con- 
summate muff to be bullied by her ; but then’ 
the estate is not entailed, they say, and 
there’s a younger brother may come into it 
all. His chanees look well just now, for 
Lionel has got a relapse, and the doctors 
think very ill of him.’ 

“T had not heard that,” said Sewell, 
calmly. ; 

“ Oh, he was getting on most favourably 
—was able to sit up at the window, and 
move a little about the room — when, one 
morning Lady Trafford had driven over to 
the eto lunchéon, he stepped down 
stairs in his dressing-gown as he was, got 
into a cab, and drove off into the country. 
All the cabman could tell was that he 
ordered him to take the road to Rathfarn- 
ham, and said, ‘T’ll tell you by-and-by 
where to;’ and at last he said, ‘ Where 
does Sir William Lendrick live?’ and 
though the man knew the Priory, he bad 
taken a wrong turn and got down to.ask 
the road. Just at this moment a carriage 
drove by with two gteys and a postilion. 
A young lady was inside with an elderly 
gentleman, and the moment Trafford saw her 
he cried out, ‘ There she is — that is she!’ 
As hard as they could they hastened after ; 
but they smashed a trace, and lost several 
minutes in repairing it, and as many more 
in finding out which way the carriage had 
taken. f was to Kingstown, and, as the 
cabman suspected, to catch the packet for 
Holyhead; for just as they drove up, the 
steamer edged away from the pier, and the 
carriage with the greys drove off with only 
the old man. Trafford fell back in a faint, 
and continued so, for when they took him 
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out of the cab at Bilton’s he was insen- 
sible. 

‘« Beattie says he’ll come through it, but 
Maclin thinks he'll never be the same 
man again; he’ll have a hardening or a 
softening — which is it?—of the brain, 
and that he’ll be fit for nothing.” 

“But a =~ in the viceregal household, 
perhaps. I don’t imagine you want gold- 
medallists for your gentlemen-in-waiting ?” 

“We have some monstrous clever fel- 
lows, let me tell fou. Halkett made a 
famous examination at Sandhurst, and 
Jocelyn wrote that article in Bell’s Life, 
‘ The Badger Drawn at last.’” 

“To come back to where we were, how 
are you to square matters with the Chief 
Baron? Are you going to law with him 
about this appointment, or are you about to 
say that J am the objection? Let me have 
a definite answer to this question.” 

“We have not fully decided; we think 
_of doing either; and we sometimes incline 
to do both. At all events, you are not to 
have it; that’s the only thing certain.” 

“Have you got a cigar? No, not these 
things; I mean something that can be 
smoked ?” 

“Try this,” said Balfour, offering his 

case. 
“ They’re the same as those on the chim- 
ney. I mustsay, Balfour, the traditional 
hospitalities of the Castle are — in 
their present hands. WhenI dined here 
the last time I was in town they gave me 
two glasses of bad sherry and one glass of 
a corked Gladstone ; and I came to dinner 
that day after reading in Barrington all 
about the glorious festivities of the Irish 
Court in the olden days of Richmond and 
Bedford.” 

“ Lady Trafford insists that your names 
— your wife’s as well as your own—are 
to be scratched from the dinner-list. Sir 
Hugh has three votes in the House, and she 
bullies us to some purpose, I can tell you. 
I can’t think how yot could have made 
this woman so much your enemy. It is not 
dislike — it is hatred.” 

“ Bad luck, I suppose,” said Séwell, care- 
lessly. 

“She seems so inveterate, too; she’ll not 
give you up very probably.” 





“ Women generally don’t weary in this 
sort of pursuit.” 

“Couldn’t you come to some kind of 
terms? Couldn’t you contrive to let her 
know that you have no designs on her boy ? 
You’ve won money of him, haven’t you ?” 

“T have some bills of his—not for a 
very large amount, though; you shall have 
them at a bargain.” 

“T seldom speculate,” was the dry re- 
joinder. 

“ You are right; nor is this the case to 
tempt you.” 

“ They'll be paid, I take it ?” 

“ Paid ! I'll swear they shall ! ” said Sewell 
fiercely. “T’ll stand a deal of humbug 
about dinner invitations, and cold saluta- 
tions, and suchlike; but none, sir, not one, 
about what touches a material interest.” 

“It’s not worth being angry about,” said 
Balfour, who was really glad to see the 
other’s imperturbability give way. 

“Tm not angry. Iwas onlya little im- 
ge as a man may be wher he hears a 

ellow utter a truism as a measure of en- 
couragement. Tell your friends —I sup- 
pose I must ca!] them your friends — that 
they make an egregious mistake when they 
push a man likeme to the wall. It is in- 
telligible enough in a woman to do it; 
women don’t measure their malignity, nor 
their means of gratifying it; but men 
ought to know better.” 

“T incline to think I'll tell my ‘ friends’ 
nothing whatever on the subject.” 

“ That’s as you please; but remember 
this — if the day should come that I need 
any of these details you have given me 
this morning, I’ll quote them, and you too, 
as their author; and if I bring an old 
house about your ears, look out sharp for a 
= chimney-pot ! 

“You gave me a piece of advice a while 
ago,” continued he, as he put on his hat be- 
fore the glass, and arranged his necktie. 
“Let me repay you with two, which you 
will find useful in their several ways: Don’t 
show your hand when you play with as 
shrewd men as myself: and, Don’t offer a 
friend such execrable tobacco as that on 
the chimney;” and with this he nodded 
and strolled out, humming an air as he 
crossed the Castle-yard and entered the city. 
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MR. BANCROFT AS THE “YOUNG COLUMBIAN.” 


From the Spectator, 3 March. 
MR. BANCROFT AS THE “ YOUNG 
COLUMBIAN.” 


AMERICA does great things, but is too apt 
to say small and silly ones. This is certain- 
ly, we fear, the case with the great oration 
of Mr. Bancroft before the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the birthday of the late 
President, — and it is the more to be re- 
gretted because Mr. Lincoln of all Ameri- 
can statesmen, showed the most power of 
maintaining the dignity and reserve of his 
country, by reticence of feeling, and lumi- 
nous impartiality of thought. There was 
something sdagelacty fatuous in celebrating 
the birth of so simply great and so humor- 
ously wise a man as Mr. Lincoln, by bom- 
bastic panegyrics on the greatness of 
America, and thrilling invectives against 
the iniquity of England and France. It is, 
we know, nearly the unforgivable sin in 
America to maintain that any part of Mr. 
Dickens’s caricature is founded in truth; 
and we are well aware that our able and 
instructive New York Correspondent will 
convict us of showing ignorance so gross in 
what we are about to say, that Mr. Thom 
son, pointing to our bewildermer, may o 
tain a fresh chance of carrying his point 
with the University of Cambridge, getting 
the recent vote rescinded, and a Professor- 
ship of American history, literature, and in- 
stitutions, founded out of hand. Still even 
with this deep moral conviction of our doom 
before our eyes, we cannot help saying that 
Mr. Bancroft has apparently proved Mr. 
Dickens’s “ Young Columbian ” to be a real 
- not a fictitious person. Was it not he 
who engaged in an imaginary struggle with 
the British lion, voy tenet like that in 
which Mr. Bancroft engaged heart and soul 
before the House of Representatives and 
the Senate — the Senatus populusque Ameri- 
canus — of Washington? “Bring forth 
that lion,” said the Young Columbian; “I 
dare that lion, I taunt that lion; I tell that 
lion, that Freedom’s hand once twisted in 
his mane he lies a corse before me, and the 
eagles of the great Republic laugh ha! ha!” 
Mr. Bancroft was almost as impassioned. 
He indeed divided his metaphors, and kept 
the wild laughter of nature for the rebel- 
lious Southerners, and the ‘corse’ for the 
British Constitution. Of the Slaveowners 
he said that they maintained that“ ‘the 
slavery of the black man is good in itself — 
he shall serve the white man forever. And 
nature, — which better understood the 
quality of fleeting interest and passion, — 
laughed, as it caught the echo ‘man’ and 
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‘for ever.’” Did Mr. Bancroft’s audience 
laugh when they caught the echo ‘man’ 
and ‘for ever?’ We fear that Mr. Ban- 
croft understood his audience too well. But 
then why do American politicians like rant 
so very silly as this? When Mr. Roebuck 
—the Cassius Clay of England, as he has 
been called —speaks of England driving 
every American flag from the sea for ever, 
the House of Commons does laugh as it 
catches the echoof these tremendous words, 
and Mr. Roebuck is aware that he is es- 
teemed a goose. But let us see the equally 
impressive language which Mr. Bancroft 
uses of our dead Constitution. After he 
has fairly got “the mighty winds blowing 
from every quarter to fan the flame of the 
sacred and unquenchable fire” of liberty, 
—a very curious meteorological phenome- 
non by the way, by the side of which the 


spiral hurricanes of the tropics seem devoid 


of all interest, — Mr. Bancroft artfully intro- 


duces England looking coldly on at this curi- 


ous convergence of the winds. “ There wasa 
kingdom,” he says, with a grand indefinite- 
ness, “ whose people had in an eminent de- 
gree attained to freedom of industry and 
the security of person and property,” but a 
people whose “ grasping ambition had dot- 
ted the world with military ports, kept 
watch over our boundaries on the North- 
East, at the Bermudas, in the West Indies, 
held the gateswf the Pacific, of the South- 
ern and the Indian Ocean, hovered on our 
North-West at Vancouver, held the whole 
of the newest continent, and the entrance 
to the old Mediterranean and the Red Sea, 
and garrisoned forts all the way from Ma- 
dras to China. That aristocracy” [which 
we conclude is the English] “had gazed 
with terror on the growth of a common- 
wealth where freeholds existed by the mil- 
lion, and religion was not in bondage to the 
State, and now they could not a their 
joy at its perils.” Then, Lord Russell as 

oreign Secretary had spoken of the “late 
Union,” and this gives our ‘“ Young Colum- 
bian” his opportunity for his grand burst 
of invective; —“ but it is written, ‘ Let 
the dead bury the dead.” They may not bury 
the living. Let the dead bury their dead. 
Let a Bill of Reform remove the worn-out 
government of a class, and infuse new life 
into the British Constitution by confiding 
rightful power to the people.” It was no 
doubt well that Mr. Bancroft pointed out 
the impropriety of the dead burying the 
living, as the difficult and recondite charac- 
ter of the suggestion itself might otherwise 
have prevented the gross impropriety in- 
volved in that procedure from being clearly 
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seen. “ While the vitality of America,” 
as Mr. Bancroft observes, “is indestructi- 
ble,” the indecency of burying her would 
have been frightful, and it is well that the 
eloquent orator has warned us in time. A 
country which “had for its allies the river 
Mississippi which would not be divided, or 
the range of mountains which carried the 
stronghold of the free through Western Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky and Tennessee to the 
highlands of Alabama,” and which “ invok- 
ed the still higher power of immortal jus- 
tice,” would certainly have tested the ut- 
most energies of any dead nation to bury 
it,—so that we might have been warned 
off the task by considerations at least as ur- 
gent as the moral impropriety of attempt- 
ing it. 

ow this sort of nonsense would have 
been worthy of no attention, however tran- 
sient, if it had been uttered at a common 
meeting on a common occasion. If Mr. 
Bancroft had spoken in Faneuil Hall, or 
Tammany Hall, or any other of the great 
party meeting-places, we should have 
thought just as little and just as much about 
it as we should of a lunatic speech from Mr. 
Roebuck to his constituents at Sheffield, or 
an oration from Mr Beresford Hope on the 
glories of slavery. But when an orator is 
selected by public or by official choice, and 
speaks in the presence of Congress and the 
representatives of foreign nations on a great 
State occasion, the first qualities that we 
look for are dignity and reticence, and the 
sone of suppressing idle irritation ; and if 
he does not possess these qualities, some of 
the discredit attaching to his folly and his 
weakness is necessarily inflicted on the offi- 
cials who chose and the public who ap- 
plauded him. We do not deny,— indeed 
we have often maintained, and shall often 
have to maintain again, —that England 
gave grave cause for offence to a great 
friendly people, by the needless and wilful 
injustice of her prejudice with regard to a 
quarrel, in which, by all our antecedents 
* and principles, we were bound to have 
taken the other side. We weré heatily 
ashamed of the public tone of England 
then, and we are not going to apologize for 
it now. We believe that no American 
could have spoken of Mr. Lincoln’s noble 
career, and the many and grave difficulties 
which he had to encounter, without a feeling 
of quiet but grave displeasure at the temper 
of the dominant class in England which 
caused him so many of those difficulties. 
But on public and official occasions, and in 
the presence of those who, while they have 
no power to reply, still represent the nation 





assailed, grave displeasure, if expressed at 
all, should be expressed negatively, by 
weighty and impressive allusion. A man 
who feels he has grave cause of offence 
against another may, if he meets him at 
another’s table, ignore his acquaintance, or 
recognize it by the coldest of bows, — but 
what should we think of his dignity and 
self-respect if he began a regular assault 
upon him in the presence of others, and a 

ompous enumeration of his grievances ? 

he Americans are puzzled why we are so 
unjust to them. Cannot Mr. Bancroft 
teach them the true cause*® The true 
reason is that in England few are aware of 
the significance of the silent qualities of 
Americans — their indomitable energy and 
tenacity, their kimdliness of temper, their 
love of freedom, their profoundly patriotic 
feeling. But many hear their noisy folly, 
and interpret its significance at something 
far above what it deserves. How is it pos- 
sible to read such an oration as Mr. Ban- 
croft’s, — the selected orator of a State cere- 
mony, — and not feel something like scorn? 
What would not Mr. Gladstone have said 
on any similar occasion as the spokesman 
of the English nation! What did he not 
say on onf far less important only yesterday 
week, when pressed to declare whether we 
had applied to the Government of the Unit- 
ed States to suppress the Fenian prepara- 
tions if that country? Was not his lan- 
guage self-restrained, dignified, weighty, 
and calculated to fill his audience with self- 
restraint and dignity also? Did he not tell 
us how poor ae unworthy a figure England 
would make, if she went whining to the 
United States about their not doing for her 
what she had been, in her own case, s0 un- 
able if not reluctant to do for them? As 
to the comparative public conduct of Eng- 
land and the United States as nations, there 
may of course be very different opinions. 
It is natural and right that an American 
should believe that his own nation has far 
excelled ours, and even the most prejudiced 
of Englishmen may concede that we have 
made blunders, and been guilty of injustice 
which an American could not overlook. 
But as to the comparative public /anguage 
adopted by the two countries, it is impossi- 
ble to feel any doubt. Mr. Seward himself, 
while wise in action, has been boastful and 
vulgar upon paper. And now here is the 
official spokesman of a great occasion actu- 
ally decoying, as it were, the Ambassadors 
of foreign countries to come and hear them- 
selves denounced with all the insulting ges- 
ticulation of a rhetorician making points for 
the galleries. Nor is this sort of thing ex- 
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ceptional in the United States. There pub- 
lic men’s mode of expressing themselves 
seems to be habitually so wanting in dignity 
and reticence, that it was long before the 
world began to believe that. people who 
could talk so big, were capable of the 
greatness in action which they have since 
shown. Mr. Bancroft is supposed to stand 
to the United States in something of the 
same relation in which Mr. Hallam once, 
stood to England. And what would Eng- 
lish society have thought of such an attack 
on a public occasion by Mr. Hallam, on 
the foreign countries whose Ministers had 
been invited expressly to hear him speak of 
the achievements of a great English states- 
man? If Mr. Thompson’s proposal to 
found a lectureship of American history at 
Cambridge had not been already rejected, 
this folly on the part of one of the men 
who had been spoken of as possible nomi- 
nees for the lectureship, would probably 
have put a final end to the chances of the 
proposal. If the graver historians of Ameri- 
ca can shriek criticism of this sort on for- 
eign countries when they are supposed to 
be teaching the history of their own, for- 
eigners will scarcely be likely to profit 
much by their lessons. Cambridge under- 
graduates might not 7%, sa indeed at- 
tend the lectures of ‘ A Young Columbian ,’ 
in sufficient masses. It would be great fun 
to them to hear him challenging the British 
lion to come forth at ogce to the contest : + 
“«¢ Here,’ said the Young Columbian, ‘ on 
this native altar,— here,’ said the Young 
Columbian, idealizing the dining-table, ‘ on 
ancestral ashes, cemented with the blood 
poured forth like water on our native plains 
of Chickabiddy Lick.’” But the instrue- 
tion derived from such lectures would be in- 
finitesimal, and the ‘larks’ to which they 
would give rise would distract the authori- 
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How is it that Americans, with all their 
wonderful qualities, — qualities in which, as 
we quite admit, they often far surpass 
their English cousins, — cannot see the ne- 
cessity of bridling their tongues a little, if 
only in order to give weight to what they 
do say? How could any one hear 
Bancroft’s rubbish, and not feel rather more 
than before that American talk is a little 
of the nature of wind? Sir Frederick 
Bruce, with notice, to some extent, of the 
assault to be made on him, quietly and wise- 
ly, we think, attended and sat out the non- 
sense, and we wish he had not thought it 
necessary, as we see he is reported to have 
done, to have refused to meet Mr. Bancroft 
subsequently in private. For our part, we 
should as soon have thought of refusing to 
meet a jester. The mischief of these fias- 
coes is not in any immediate effect, which is 
nil, but in the false impression they produce 
of the emptiness and vanity of,one of the 
eatest and most earnest nations on the 
ace of the earth. The erroneous Europe- 
an prejudice that braggadocio and a noble 
earnestness of purpose can never go to- 
gether is so strongly rooted, that a few offi- 
cial displays of Young Columbianism do al- 
most as much to eradicate the impression 
produced by the great actions of the great 
men of silence, like Lincoln, Grant, and 
Sherman, as if they were displays of un- 
stable national purpose, instead of mere 
symptoms of ‘gas on the brain.’ Some of 
us know how false and injurious that notion 
is, but it obtains nevertheless, and it would 
do more to give America her true place 
among the nations, that her tongue should 
become a little less glib and her language a 
little less grandiloquent, than even that her 
actions should grow rapidly in magnitude, 
— her substantial statesmanship in wis- 
om. 





ties, 





JOHN BOHUN MARTIN, 
Captain oF “THE Lonpon.” 


Keepine his word, the promised Roman kept 

Enough of worded breath to live tilt now. 

Our Regulus was free of plighted vow 

Or tacit debt; skies fell, seas leapt, storms 
swept ; 

Death yawned: with a mere step he might have 


stept 
To a But the house-master would know 
Ow 


To do the master’s honours : and did know, 

And did them to the hour of rest, and slept 

The last of all his house. O, thou heart’s- 
core , 

Of truth, how will the nations sentence thee 2 

Hark ! as loud Europe cries “could man do 
more ?’ é 

Great England lifts her head from her distress, 

And answers “ But could Englishmen do less ¢ ” 

Ah England! goddess of the years to be ! 


Sypney Dose. 
Argosy. 





Florence, Feb, 1866. 
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é From Fraser’s Magazine. 


THE MINISTER’S SANDY AND JESS. 
CHAPTER IL. 


WHAT SANDY WAS TO BE. 


Sanpy, Mr. Stewart the minister of 
Clovenford’s only son, was to be a minister 
like his father and grandfather, who had 
both wagged their heads in pulpits before 
him. Second-sight had seen him in a Gene- 
va gown and pair of bands from the time he 
wore long-clothes and bibs. 

With the great end in view, many a day 
Sandy came, in fear and trembling from 
making bour-tree mills on the Hare Water, 
and playing shinty with his sister Jess and 
the neighbouring farmers’ sons on the coun- 
try roads, to construe his @esar or his Sai- 
lust in the minister’s little brown bedroom. 

Fifty years ago, Mr. Stewart was a Tory 
and an autocrat in rusty black, walking 
over his pafish, not unlike Dr. Johnson, in 
snuff-brown, taking a turn down Fleet Street. 
The minister had made alove marriage. 
Mrs. Stewart had been an orphan, with a 
a veny slender patrimony—a_ parlour 
boarder of the Miss Allardyces, the old la- 
dies who from time immemorial had kept 
the boarding-school in the neighbouring 
town of Woodend. Mr. Stewart had met 
his fate at a Woodend subscription ball, 
when it was customary for ministers to car- 

to balls their white neckcloths and silver 
shoe-buckles as a testimony in favour of in- 
nocent enjoyment, and as a protest against 
Dissent and Jacobinism. There hesuccumbed 
in a single evening to Miss Jean Clephane’s 
gonsing, though he did not dance a step 
himself. 

The marriage was a happy one. Mrs. 
Stewart paid the minister loving homage as 
the greatest and best of men, and called 
him lord and master to the extent.of keep- 
ing her bedroom scrupulously free for his 
study, and spending the choicest of her ac- 
complishments in needlework on the plaited 
frills of his shirts and the openwork of his 
bands. In his turn, Mr. Stewart was ten- 
der to his wife, brought home what he sup- 
posed her taste in gaudy caps and spencers, 
as corinubial gifts, on the striking of the fiars 
and the meetings of Presbytery, Synod, and 
Assembly; took notice of her pets, her 
flowers, her work — for Mrs. Stewart was 
almost as great in knitted bed-covers, tent- 
stitch-worked chairs, and cambriec flowers, 
as Mrs. Delany ; humoured her in her hab- 
its, squiring her three evenings a week in 
summer, when she walked with her shawl 
over her head to the Kames, to see the sun 
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set behind the Beld Law, until the servants 
and the country people called the beaten 
footpaths through the corn and the clover 
‘the Minister and the Leddy’s Walk.’ 


and Jess; and it was a common remark 
with regard to the two, that Sandy should 
have been Jess, and Jess Sandy. 

Sandy was not a scapegrace and a num- 
skull. He was a bonnie laddie, very like 
his mother both in her sweet, fair, sunshiny 
face, and her sanguine, sensitive, imagina- 
tive temperament. He wasa shade thought- 
less as regarded a divinity studied in pro- 
spective, with a greater bent for — 
on the margins of his books and copies, an 
every scrap of paper he could come by, 
wonderfully faithful transcripts of ‘ the hills, 
and woods, and streams around’ Cloven- 
ford, and clever comical likenesses of the 
master, his schoolfellows, and his. acquain- 
tances, than for severe reading. 

But his father was persuaded that sedate- 
ness and application would come to Sandy 
with riper years; and except in one in- 
stance, when he punished the lad with aus- 
terity for depicting the manse cat with a 
pair of bands round its neck, holding forth 
from awater-stoup to the cocks and hens, 
and the rats peeping from the stacks in the 
glebe yard, calling the sketch a profane and 
scurrilous jest, he did not trouble himself 
much about Sandy’s short-comings. Sandy 
was the apple of the minister's eye, secret- 
ly ; while openly, the father addressed the 
son by the comprehensively disparaging 
corruption ‘ min,’ — a term which, in Scot- 
land, with the alteration of one letter, con- 
verts the honourable appellation ‘ man ’ into 
an ostentatiously condescending and slight- 
ly contemptuous soubriquet. ‘Oh, min, is 
that all you’re good for?’ . ‘There was 


Sandy would have worked a more wonder- 
ful sampler, and proved a meeker and more 
gracious woman than Jess, for whom, with 
aspice of chivalry, all Mr. Stewart’s outward 
favour was reserved. 

As for Jess Stewart, she would have re- 
sponded speedily to her father’s wishes but 
for the trifling accident of having been born 
a girl, coupled with the Apostle Paul’s pro- 
hibition to awoman. She would have made 


perative, with a passionate tongue when she 
was roused; having a real relish for the solid 
study of history and geography, in opposition 
to the practise of the spinnet and the execu- 
tion of satin pieces in the Miss Allardyces’ 
course of instruction. 





But there was nothing unwomanly or re- 


The manse children consisted of Sandy . 





more lost at Flodden, min.’ And it was true _ 


a fine minister — frank, straightforward, im- * 
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pulsive in Jess, on the contrary, as she: out- 
grew the boisterousness of her childhood — 
when she distressed her mother by playing 
more uniformly at boys’ games (Sandy in 
his tender years took up with an old-fash- 
ioned, hard-featured doll, Jess’s rejected 
property), and destroying three times as 
many clothes as Sandy, there was the pros- 
pect of her growing up a woman of noble 
proportions. There was a charm in Jess's 
fresh, candid, intelligent face —her short, 
thick black curls in a crop about her brow 
and neck ; her tall, broad-shouldered, firm, 
erect figure — at least equal to that of San- 
dy’s bright blue eyes, sanguine complexion, 
and slight but active, long, elegant limbs. 
Jess was the young queen of the parish, and 
the position lent her an ease, a power, an 
air of born authority and command which 
became the girl, and which did not 
leave her when she passed from the yeo- 
men’s houses to those of the géntry, where 
she could claim no precedence of birth and 
breeding, and where, on the other hand, 
her best cloth mantle and white muslin 
frock were homely and out of date. Young 
Adam Spottiswoode, of Birkholm, his own 
master, who opened the balls at Woodend, 
would rather dance a reel with the minis- 
ter's than a minuet with the member's 
daughter. Jess could dance minuets, too; 
alittle French dancing-master, a poor emi- 
gré, had imported the true Minuets de la 
Cour. atthe service of the public of Wood- 
end, but Jess’s reels were something in- 
spiriting. 

Again, Jess, with the few old and ailing 
men and women who were ‘on the box’ 
(that is, parish paupers), with bairns, with 
her mother’s endless trains of calves, chick- 
ens, dogs, cats, pigeons, laverocks, linties, 
was also ‘ beyond compare.’ Jess, carrying 
a stray lamb in ber arms, or a broken-wing- 
ed bird in her bosom, showed unmistakably 
whether she was womanly — that is, moth- 
erly — or no. 

Clovenford kirk and manse, with moss, 
lichen, and weather-stain doing something 
to redeem the barn and bothy order of ar- 
chitecture, lay in a nest of wooded and 
bare hills. The parish did not have the 
grander andmore peculiar features of Scot- 
tish landscape — neither the height nor the 
breadth of savage mountains and moors, 
where the eagle rears her bloody-beaked 
young, and ‘ the whaup cries dreary.’ But 
it had the Fir Tap and the Beld a the 
Hare Water and the Den of blackthorns 
and whitethorns, crabs and jeans, ending in 
the feathery birks and stiff dark-green 
boxes and hollies round the old white house 
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of Birkholm. The fields were all heights 
and hollows, sunshine and shade, like dim-. 
pled faces. There were hedges tedded with 
dog-roses- and honeysuckles ; water-courses;” 
yellow with kingcups ; feal-dykes nodding 
with harebells, and twittering with the 
swallows nestling beneath their eaves. At 
Clovenford manse the servant lasses still 
span and sang ballants every afternoon — 
on the bink by the kitchen-fire in winter, 
and at the back door in summer. Andro 
Cornfoot, the minister’s man, lived with 
his deaf wife and his catecheesed laddie, 
the minister’s herd, in the thatched cot- 
tage at the manse offices, came to the house 
every evening and was present with the 
family at ‘the worship,’ when the minister 
commended his house, people, kirk, country, 
and the world to the care of the Great Crea- 
tor. Andro came again at sunrise to awake 
the lasses, and tospeak in at the minister’s | 
window and tell him what the weather was 
like, never thinking to avert his light grey- 

een fishy eyes from the nightcap, broad- 

rdered, and with a large bow right over 
the forehead, which bore the picturesque 
Kilmarnock cowl loving company on the 
pillow. 

The cloud, the size of a man’s hand, in the 
Clovenford sky began with the expenses of 
Sandy’s college terms ; notwithstanding they 
were met without flinching, bravely borne, 
and every member of the family took a part 
in defraying them. The minister trudged 
pre? a long and weary mile to do duty at 
neighbouring kirks and canonical meetings, 
in place of hiring a gig from the Crown in 
Woodend. Mrs. Stewart gave up much of 
her visiting, for the reason that she was de- 
licate and unable to accompany the minis- 
ter in his long walks. Jess could walk 
the best, and thought nothing of crossingthe ° 
parish, six miles from one end to the other, 
and dancing half the night afterwards; but 
Jess was called on to resign all the little ad- 
vantages and enjoyments such as even the 
farmers’ daughters could claim. These 
were her going to Edinburgh and lodging 
with her Sent Peggy, the writer to the sig- 
net’s widow, in the High Street, and there 
learning to bake pastry and cut out patterns 
for her gowns; and her attending the dan- 
cing and singing classes for grown-up ladies 
and gentlemen, opened every winter in 
Woodend. The very table at the manse 
was rendered plainer and more frugal on 
Sandy’s account. The box which travelled 
every fortnight with the carrier to Edin- 
burgh sonuned to carry away all the dainties. 


Mrs. Stewart relinquished her little cup of 
tea in the morning, protesting she found it 


4. 
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bad for her nerves, and made a fashion of 
supping porridge along with the minister and 
Jess. The minister denied himself his bit 
of Stilton cheese and glass of Edinburgh ale 
after dinner, pretending they made him 
sleepy. Jess had to be more sparing in pre- 
serving the fruit, though it was hanging in 
abundance in the garden, and the whole 
cost was the sugar; and to substitute for 
the old home-brewed wines, the currant, 
ginger, elder-flower, and elder-berry — wel- 
come cordials to the sick of narrow means, 
who knew no better —the still humbler 
beverage of treacle beer. 

At first all these sacrifices, regarded as 
temporary in their nature, were made light 
of. But as sessions came and went, and 
Sandy brought home no honours, got no 
bursary to ease the burden, no private 
teaching, except once a summer tutorship, 
they pressed more heavily. 

he fact was, that young Sandy Stew- 
art, in the most critical years of his life, in 
place of settling down to hard head work, 
was flightier and more prone to trifling — as 
it was regarded at Clovenford — than ever. 
He showed himself addicted to company ; 
not bad company —a true son of the manse 
could not at once have degraded himself so 
far without great moral corruption — but to 
free mixed company, the company at har- 
vest-homes, fairs, and the clubs, in which 
Woodend aped more famous places. Gen- 
tlemen of higher degree than the minister’s 
Sandy — the young Laird of Birkholm, for 
instance — and even ladies,the eccentric old 
dowagers and spinsters of the period, fre- 
quented these scenes blamelessly ; but no 
one of them was to be a minister — a Presby- 
terian divine, whom a single breath of scan- 
dal was sufficient to blast. 

The word was not widely applied then, 
but Sandy was tainted with Bohemianism. 
And the lad was still fonder of making 
facsimiles of the rural and genial life, inani- 
matg and animated, he loved; the very ma- 
terials a waste of money, and the practice, 
which might have been amusing enough to 
his family in other circumstances, miserable 
child’s play in a lacking divinity student. 

Lines of care began to be drawn on Mr. 
Stewart’s full massive face. He left off, 
with scorptul magnanimity, inquiring into 
his son’s progress in his classes, when the re- 
sult was invariably disappointment; but he 
suffered his tongue to scoff bitterly at the 
degeneracy of the times, and the effeminate 
puppyism of ‘birkies’ who put their pride 
in tying up their hair with ribands, and 
sporting tights and silk stockings. 

The ribands at least were cheap, and the 
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stockings were a fond. transfer of the last 
pair of six-and-thirty shillings’ worth —a 
present to Mrs. Stewart, in handsome dis- 
count from the gallant old bachelor, the 
true kirk man, in his snuff-brown wig and 
purple rig and fur stockings, whom she 
called genteelly her ‘merchant’ in Wood- 
end. Mrs. Stewart would ten times rather 
see the stockings on Sandy’s legs than her 
own, that for once she might have the plea- 
sure of looking on her bonnie laddie in the 
guise of a fine gentleman, as gentlemen at 
the Queen’s levees and State footmen still 
figure. It was neither just nor generous in 
Mr. Stewart to taunt Sandy with his moth- 
er’s silk stockings, and to add the gratuitous 
reflection that puppies neither cared where 
their indulgences came from nor to what 
they led; but the minister’s big heart was 
sore. 

On the other side, Sandy had a_hasty as 
well as an affectionate temper, and was in 
constant danger of rebutting unfair asper- 
sions, and speaking back to his father words 
ill-considered and unjustifiable in the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mrs. Stewart, moving gently about in her 
little apple-green shawl, filled in with what 
manufacturers and women call ‘pines,’ and 
the cap of her.own netting as fine as gossa- 
mer, alight cloud about a face still fair and 
delicate — too fair and delicate for her vears 
— was kept with both body and mind on the 
rack, acting as a mediator between her. two 
sovereigns. 

Yet, Mr. Stewart had not swerved for a 
moment from his purpose, and never sup- 
posed that Sandy had committed any grave 
offence to forfeit what was in a sort his in- 
heritance. Mr. Stewart knew full well 
that many a distinguished divine and good 
man. had begun life by sowing a crop of 
wild oats. Could the minister have been 
aware of it, his heart might have been com- 
forted by the seeming coincidence that grey 
old St. Regulus was ringing at that moment 
with the characteristic exploits of ‘ Mad 
Tam Chaumers,’ as Scotland was yet to 
ring with the virtues and renown of her 
great orator and philanthropist. And the 
minister would spare his bread as well as 
his cheese; he would take off his coat, and 
break stones by a dyke side for day’s wages, 
if the laws of the kirk and his parishioners 
would suffer it, sooner than Sandy should 
miss his natural call to do his family, his 
parish, it might be his country and the 
world, credit. 

It was Jess who came to a different con- 
clusion. It was Jess who declared plainly 





in her secret chamber, ‘I don’t believe our 
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Sandy will ever be a minister. Better he 
should not if he do not put more heart into 
his work, or he will cover himself and us 
with disgrace, and bring down his father’s 
and mother’s grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave. Ii is not so long since Mr. Home was 

ut out of the kirk for writing a play; and 
Sandy has songs, though he has not ser- 
mons, flying loose about his room when I 
go in to make up his bed; it is well it is not 
one of the lasses who sees them. He brags 
of going every night to the theatre when 
Mrs. Siddons is in Embro’ (I wonder where 
the price of his tickets comes from); and 
I am sure, if the Assembly put out one man 
for writing a play, they could not in honesty 
keep in another whose pencil is never out 
of his hand. I catched him drawing the 
bethel and Miss Mysie Wedderburn below 
the book-board at the very summing up of 
the “heads” last Sabbath; and his excuse 
was, he must have their heads out of his 
‘head to be at peace to listen. He cares 
a deal more for the glint of a sunny shower, 
or the gloom of a thunder-storm, or the 
crook of a scrag of a tree, or the red of a 
gipsy’s torn cloak, than ever I could see he 
cared for the bearing of a doctrine. What 
about the minister of Duddingstoneless? I 
would like anybody to tell me whether he 
was not licensed, presented, cailed, and 
placed, before he was known, to gentle and 
simple, as a drawing-master? If Sandy 
would but mind his own business. I have 
no faith in a man, however quick, who does 
not mind his own business. There is Birk- 
holm, as good a judge of a straight rig, or a 
round stack, or a head of nowt, as ever a 
farmer in the country; yet he kept his 
terms at an English university, and he is 
a member of the Hunt, and well his red 
coat sets him.’ 

It was Jes} who grew to grudge, almost 
fiercely, every shilling spent on Sandy. 
Yet deal gently with Jess’s memory, for she 
was no miser, and she was the chief suffer- 
er. She had her father’s sense of justice 
outraged without any of the blindness 
which accompanies a besetting desire; and 
Jess was sensible that Sandy’s idleness and 
extravagance were fatally depressing the 
balance in which hung the fortunes of her 
life. 

Adam Spottiswoode of Birkholm liked 
Jess, and there was no constraint on his will 
beyond the influence of his three sisters, 
whom he could shake off or bring round to 
submission at his pleasure. Jess Stewart 
would be a poor but not an unsuitable mate 
for the Laird of Birkholm; and far beyond 
the consideration of the white house at 
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Birkholm being a , aa downsetting for a 
portionless bride, Jess liked the comely, 
courteous, frank young laird — not half so 
clever as Jess herself, or Sandy, but attract- 
ive by the goodly glamour of his superiour 
birth and breeding, with the manly, hon- 
ourable character corresponding to -it. 
Adam Spottiswoode and Jess Stewart had 
a kindness for each other; but so long 
as it was no more than & kindness, or tender 
fancy, it was no stigma on their liking to 
say that if the couple had no opportunity of 
meeting, it would die the death of starva- 
tion — gradually on the woman’s part, 
more rapidly on the man’s. There should 
be a middle ground for the liking to wax 
into love. There was no middle ground 
left to the couple; for the kirk, where 
Birkholm took his seat in the Birkholm 
loft, fronting the minister’s bucht, and 
where he | Jess were not always so en- 
grossed with the sermon (in spite of Jess’s 
despotism to other people with regard to 
their treatment of the heads) as they 
should have been, was not a middle ground. 

Poor Jess had no longer gloves, shoes, 
sashes, to go to the subscription. balls in 
Woodend and the parties in the country- 
houses: and when the manse family had to 
dismiss one of the servants, and Jess's hands 
got red and her face blowsy with continued 
house-work-and garden-work, she felt more 
and more that, without the commonest fin- 


ishes to her toilette, she was no longer fit to . 


appear in refined society and be Birkholm’s 
chosen partner. 

Birkholm attempted one great ‘advance, 
Spas were then the height of fashion — not 
foreign spas, but native — and not so much 
as fountains of health but as favourite-re- 
sorts, where men and women saw the world, 
met every morning in the pump-room, drove 
together every afternoon, two by twoin high- 
pitched gigs, to all the show-houses and 
breezy views in the neighbourhood, and 
danced together a couple of long country- 
dances,without sitting down, under the coun- 
tenance of a master of the ceremonies in 


pumps, and with the powder in his hair not ° 


blown away by the tempest of the French 
Revolution. Birkholm bribed an accommo- 
dating married cousin and one of his sisters, 
by their share of the gaiety, to invite Jess 


‘Stewart to accompany them for a fortnight 


to one of the Wells. The excursion would 
have been like an admission to the Elysian 
fields, with the temple of Hymen at the end 
of the principal vista, to Jess. It would 
have been the gala of the girt’s life, and she 
would assuredly have come home from it en- 


gaged to Birkholm, and counting herself, 
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with reason, the happiest woman in the 
world. 

But noblesse oblige in all noble ranks. 
The project had become simply out of the 
question. Mr. and Mrs. Stewart, and Jess 
herself, would not-submit to Birkholm’s pay- 
ing Jess’s share of the travelling expenses, 
which, in the days of travelling post, were 
a serious calculation to families with mode- 
rate incomes. But the Stewarts could and 
woud have made a push to afford the 
neeessary sum had not Sandy’s delay at 
college and want of success rendered it im- 
possible. And Mr. and Mrs. Stewart were 
deticient in their duty to their daughter, 
and made no account of Birkholm’s atten- 
tions to her, because they had forgotten 
similar passages in their youth in the trouble 
of their middle age. 

Jess said to herself she did not want any- 
body’s regrets, and told the world she did 
not care for jaunting —she found too much 
to do among the spring calves and chickens 
at the manse — and carried her high head 
as high, and looked as strong, stately, and 
blooming as ever. And the worst of it 
was, Birkholm believed her, and was as 
much piqued as the slightness of the rela- 
tion between them permitted: The pros- 
perous young laird could not altogether 
comprehend the straitness of the manse 
finances, and drew his inferences from them. 
He went off in a huff to enjoy himself at 
the Wells without the hard-hearted mis- 
tress for whose sake he had planned the hol- 
iday — not so much to enjoy himself either, 
as to prove to Jess that he could be foolish 
to the top of his bent without her. 

So Jess was cut to the heart by hearing 
rumours presently, now that Birkholm was 
on the eve of his marriage with a beauty 
and fortune he had been introduced to at 
the Wells; now that he and other young 
men had indulged in frolics for which the 
license of the time offered some apology, 
but which were far more culpable than any 
follies of Sandy’s, and to put the matter 
on the lowest footing, were far from be- 
coming in the young man who aspired to the 
honour of being the minister's son-in-law. 

And if Birkholm were utterly lost to 
Jess, or if he should turn out wild and come 
to grief, would not Jess lay that to Sandy’s 


charge as the heaviest portion of the debt 
he owed her ? 


CHAPTER II. 
WHAT SANDY WAS. 


‘To desert his post and renounce the 
highest commission a man can carry —to 
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starve, or feed off the great: as a painter of 
false faces, an idolater of stocks and stones 
— give me patience.’ 

The minister had need of patience when 
he received the letter with the tidings that 
Sandy, after passing through four of his 
years at college, with what effort the family 
knew, had abandoned the ministry and 
adopted the profession of a painter. 

Mrs. Stewart and Jess were amazed and 
appalled beyond presuming to say a word. 

It is difficult to measure at present the 
headlong downfall of Sandy in those good 
people’s estimation. Though they were fa- 
miliar with his passion from his earliest 
years, they had not once contemplated the 
probability of his taking to painting as a 
calling. 

It was not that Mr. Stewart had any puri- 
tanical scruples as to the lawfulness of art. 
But Mr. Stewart had no scruple as to the 
lawfulness of dancing, and that would not 
have reconciled him greatly to Sandy's be- 
coming a dancing-master. Actually, old 
M. Le Roy, the dancing-master, had a far 
more accredited and dignified position, both 
socially and morally, at Woodend than any 
of the poor portrait-painters who had found 
their way there. And it was not the pov- 
erty of the trade that was its crowning 
drawback. The minister, like all wise, 
honest men — Scotchmen particularly — 
had a due respect for wealth and its power ; 
but the ministers of the Kirk of Scotland 
had also need to be disinterested, and their 
hardy habits of mind and body were not 
much affected by the prospect of poverty. 
But though the minister had little doubt 
that Sandy would starve, or lead a life of 
miserable dependence, perhaps vicious com- 
promise, it would not have made a material 
difference in this case had the minister been 
acquainted with the changes in the world 
which put a moderate competence within 
Sandy’s reach, and caused the step he had 
taken to be within the bounds of righ 
reason. Sandy was right that, in the Edint 
burgh of the day, not only was there a won_ 
derful and glorious maiden literature among_ 
‘the writer lads,’ whom the minister classed 
together rather contemptuously, but paint- 
ing, as an art, for the first time coyly 
blushed and smiled as a true sister of the 
belles lettres, which Mr. Stewart’s cloth did 
not altogether despise when Robertson wrote 
history and Blair rhetoric. Runciman’s 
painting of the Clerks of Penicuik’s house 
seemed to promise a new era never at- 
tained, such as prevailed at Venice when 








Tintoretto and Paul Veronese painted mar- 
ble palaces both within and without. Bet- 
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ter still, a national academy was really to|many a sunny morning lang-syne, were all 
confer status and impart instruction where | abroad engaged in the ingathering of the 
youthful genius was concerned. But what glebe corn, he kissed his mother and shook 
was the struggling infancy of art to the |hands with Jess, and departed without 
minister, who indulged in the pictorial | other leave-taking or blessing out into the 
faculty in his own way, and quite another | world, which is generally cold enough for a 
way, by drawing Sandy, as he had fondly penniless painter, taking no more with him 
hoped, standing up severe in youthful beauty, | than the stick and the wallet of one of the 
not unlike one of Milton’s archangels, sway- | wandering apprentices of the kindly land 
ing by the breath of his mouth for their sal-| of Wilhelm Meister. 
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vation multitudes in simple country kirks, 
or in what the Reformation had spared of. 
rich abbeys and cathedrals in towns and cit- 
ies ; and again, Sandy, haggard and sordid 
and soiled, haggling with Jewish dealers, 
whom Mr. Stewart confounded with pawn- 
brokers ; or journeying wearily from town 
to town, taking in scanty orders, and flatter- 
ing obsequiously the owners of the puffed- 
up, vulgar, mean faces which he copied with 
secret disgust ? 

Mr. Stewart did not absolutely forbid 
Sandy his course, or threaten him with ut- 
ter reprobation if he pursued it, because 
the minister’s reasonable soul, in the mid- 
dle of his wrath and mortification, revolted 
at violence. 
reproach and rebuke. 
himself like a creature at bay, and refused 
to force himself into the priesthood, for 
which Providence could not have designed 
him, since he had not the necessary qualifi- 
cations. 

Mr. Stewart, beside himself, accused 
Sandy of going nigh to blaspheming — of 
proposing to take Providence into his own 
hands. Afterwards, Sandy came home for 
a few days; a wretched visit, when his 
father never addressed him directly beyond 
helping him at table, and his mother 
‘lookit in his face’ as if her gaze would 
melt stone. Sandy was now as stone to 
his father; for the sweet temper of the lad 
had been goaded and driven to the point 
when sweet tempers steel themselves to 
doggedness, less hopeful and tractable in its 
despair than any amount of original ar- 
rogance and —— 

Sandy saw that he had broken the family 
circle and rendered himself an alien from 
it. Hesaid to his mother and Jess that he 
had better go away and fight his battle for 
himself, and it would be best that they 
should not hear the accounts, because these 
would only cause fresh strife and condem- 
nation. Some day they might see he had 
not been so far wrong. 

Sandy watched his opportunity ; and one 
fine harvest-day, when the minister, the 
servants, and Andro Cornfoot, who had 
borne ‘the young minister’ on his back 


He wrote to his son in stern | 
Sandy defended 


When the minister returned and found 
his son’s place vacant, he must have guessed 
that Sandy was gone; but he made no 
sign. © Wandering apprentices are general- 
ly good pedestrians, and wonderfully en- 
dowed with friends; but when the first 
touch of frost nipped Mrs. Stewart’s gilly- 
flowers that night, Sandy’s mother dreamt 
of him lying down like Jacob, with a stone 
for a pillow, but unlike Jacob, the heir of 
the promises, under the serene sky of 
| Palestine, rather like an Esau, getting his 
|death of cold, shivering under the grey 
|clouds and the bleak wind, by the bare 
Scottish roadsidé. 

The door of the manse was thenceforth 
shut against Sandy; his name became a 
forbidden sound, not only as that of ‘a 
stickit minister’—and the Scotch, with 
grim humour, deride a failure in proportion 
as they applaud an achievement in a favour- 
ite line —but as an ill-doer. Neighbours 
carefully avoided mentioning Sandy to his 
family, while they talked loudly among 
themselves, and pitied the poor Stewarts . 
for the sore hearts they had got from the 
prodigality and ingratitude of their only 
son. The minister strove manfully not to. 
visit his pain on the blameless women-folk. 
He was so far left to himself as to call 
Andro ‘a pompous idiot,’ and the herd ‘ an 
impudent acheneda! but they were of 
the same sex as the delinquent, and in that 
light fair game. He refrained from ebul- 
litions of temper to his wife and daughter, 
and was considerate, forbearing, almost 
carressing, to poor Mrs. Stewart who, in her 
coming and going about her house, was for- 
ever coming in contact with the empty kist 
which had passed to and fro for many happy 
years, as they looked now, stored with her 
choicest provisions for Sandy, and bringing 
Sandy’s clothes to his mother’s care, while 
in her drawer up-stairs lay the pair of silk 
stockings which in the pride of her heart 
she had made Sandy sport when he was 
the escort of his sister and the darling of 
the young people at the Woodend parties 
— far before Birkholm in his mother’s esti- 
mation. 

To Jess the minister turned with open 
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arms, saying nothing to admit that he had 
overlooked and injured her, but with some- 
thing almost pathetic in his dumb determin- 
ation to make up by every species of 
indulgence for the irrevocable past. 

But with all this courage and kindness, 
the minister’s disappointment sat stiffly on 
him. To escape from its influence he 
busied himself in his studies, and became 
more polemical and dogmatic. He shrank 
from meeting his brethren of the Presby- 
tery, over whom he had reigned supreme, 
and tosome of whom, with sons of their 
own, he had allowed himself, in the fulness 
of his heart, to boast of the career he had 
carved for his son, and before whom Sandy 
had humbled him in the dust — for none of 
their sons had turned fiddlers, the only vo- 
cation to which Mr. Stewart could com- 
pare that of a painter. He shrank from his 
very parishioners unless in the way of duty 
asa clergyman, discontinuing largely his 
share of the old pleasant neighbourly 
visiting. 

Peace was restored to Clovenford, but 
the heartache there was acute and‘ inces- 
sant. Almost the only event —and it was 
never spoken of — was the arrival of one 
or two foreign newspapers, with foreign 

stmarks, addressed to Mrs. Stewart in 

andy’s handwriting, which proved 
that Sandy had managed to go abroad to 
follow his studies, possibly as a travelling 
+ gl but his family knew nothing about 
‘him. 

Mr. Stewart could not have interdicted 
the newspapers, and he did not throw 
them into the fire; but he never looked at 
them, though he alone could have read any 
part of their contents. , 

To Mrs. Stewart and Jess the newspapers 
were a dead letter; but the moment 
the minister had gone to his books, 
Mrs. Stewart unfolded them, spread them 
out on her knee, regarded them wistfully, 
as if their hieroglyphics could tell her 
something of Sandy; and had they only 
anticipated modern improvements, and con- 
veyed to her woodcuts, they might have 
spoken to her in appropriate language of 
her boy. At last she folded them up and 
deposited them carefully where they were 
all found one day, in the drawer with her 
best gown and the silk stockings, as if she 
waited for the arrival of a scholar of Cloven- 
ford who would bring back the key and 
unlock the mystery occasioned by the con- 
fusion of tongues. 

Sandy went away in the harvest, and 
towards the close of the next spring, Birk- 
holm, who had been in Edinburgh all the 
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winter with his sisters, came back to his own 
house, and called afterwards at the manse 
to announce the marriage of his eldest 
sister to a gallant naval captain, who had 
been fortunate in obtaining prize money, 
was on shore only for a short time, and as 
he was already posted to another ship, and 
had no time to foe, had so expedited mat- 
ters that he wanted Mr. Stewart to tie the 
knot at once at Birkholm. 

It is said that one marriage lightly turns 
a roving fancy to the thought of another; 
and with more shyness to cover his anxiety, 
the young laird alluded to his sister’s ex- 
pectation that Miss Stewart would pay her 
the compliment of being present at the 
ceremony, and would remain a few days at 
Birkholm as company for his youngest sister 
Nancy, because Effie was to accompany 
Betsy, the bride, in the capacity of brides- 
maid. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stewart were altogether 

ropitious, and very glad that Jess, who 
had lived a dull life for along time, should 
have the grand entertainment, when to 
their astonishment Jess declined the invita- 
tion for herself with the greatest prompt- 
ness and decision, wished Miss Spottiswoode 
every happiness, hoped to see her before 
she left the country, but regretted that she 
had engagements at home which would 
prevent her having the honour and pleas- 
ure of being one of the company at the 
wedding, and staying behind the other 
guests to console Miss Nancy —thus send- 
ing off the laird with another flea in his 
ear, and vowing vehemently to have noth- 
ing more to say to ‘a haughty hizzie,’ 
though she was his early flame, Jess Stew- 
art, ten times over. 

‘Jess, my woman, why did you give 
Birkholm the cold shoulder when he came 
on so kind an errand? [If it is for the pur- 

se of making yourself of consequence, 
and if the lad be of my mind, he will not 
put himself in your power again, madam,’ 
observed the minister, with affected light- 
ness. 

‘He need not try it.’ answered Jess, 
shortly. 

‘ And you are not like your mother,’ per- 
sisted the minister, changing his clue ; ‘ for 
if I know her, she would be wild to this 
day to dance at a wedding, and have the 
chance of walking every day in Birkholm 
Den, when the birks are shaking out their 
buds and smelling like balm, and there are 
more primroses on a single bank than in the 
whole of her garden beds.’ 

‘My dancing days are over, minister,’ 
Mrs. beomant told him, with a shake of the 
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Rea, but a smile; ‘still a wedding is a 
bonnie sight, and I should like very well to 
walk down the Den again and fill my lap 
full of primroses, and sit and rest, and get 
a drink, and gather the hyacinths round 
the Lady Well, and listen to the throstle in 
the thorn, if I were as good a walker as I 
have been. I cannot think what has come 
over our Jess.’ 

Jess made no yo od till the minister was 
gone, and her mother began to press her 

ently for an explanation of her conduct. 

hen she raised a pair of bent black brows, 
and opened her Tips. ‘Mother, do you 
think I have no feeling? Do you think, 
because I first stood up against Sandy, that 
I have no regard for my own brother ? 
Would I go and enjoy — and not 
know what has become of Sandy, or what 
he may have to bear? Adam Spottiswoode 
used to be Sandy’s friend: he might have 
more sense than ask me such a gate.’ 

Mrs. Stewart said not another word. 

But the minister was troubled at Jess’s 
reticence, cast about in his mind for a cause 
or a cure, and stumbled on one of his old 
acts of lavish generosity, and extraordinary 
misconception of his daughter’s taste and 
of the laws of harmony. He surprised her 
by the arrival from her mother’s merchant’s 
shop in Woodend of a gown of yellow 
crape, with a pink silk scarf to match. 

After Jess had overcome the shock at the 
sight of the articles, and her resolution to 
find they were not for her, she took them 


up in her arms and went straight with them 


into the minister's study. 

‘Well, Jess, what is in the wind now ? 
Have you changed your mind about going 
to the marriage at Birkholm?? he demand- 
ed, looking up from Campbell on Miracles, 
and pretending ignorance and innocence. 

To the minister’s consternation, Jess’s 
tears, kept for special occasions, began sud- 
denly to fall like rain. ‘Father, do not 
think that I do not value your presents. I 
shall wear the one or the other at the kirk 
whenever the weather will permit, and as 
long as two threads hang together. But I 
cannot go to Birkholm: it is not fit that I 
should go and show off among the fine folk 
there, when somebody who has as good a 
right to your favour as I have, and wants it 
far more, has to live without.’ 

+ Jess, is it a fit return for my kindness 
that you should be so bold as question my 
judgment? I forbid you to speak another 
word to me on the subject of. your brother.’ 

The minister dared her with flashing 
eyes, and conquered her so far as to drive 
her from his presence to burst out to her 
mother — 
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‘Mother, my father is cruel to Sandy; 
we have all been cruel to him. And what 
has he done to lose a son’s place? It is 
we who have brought reproach upon him. 
Where is the righteousness and the me 
of laying burdens on other men’s backs? 
Ido not care whether he is ever to be a 
fine painter; I am not sure that I have 
seen a fine painting in my life; but he was 
free to be a painter if he liked. I never 
thought more of Sandy thah when he 
walked out at the gate, with his stick in his 
hand, last harvest ; he was a petted lad be- 
fore, but he was a proud man then. If I 
catch any mortal man save my father look- 
ing down on Sandy, I will never speak to 
him again. And for my father, I say he is 
hard to Sandy. He need not think that I 
will take my pleasure, and Sandy cast off 
for a lad’s madness (I wonder why they 
profess that “to the pure all things are 

ure,” if Sandy was not as innocent as a 
bain) —or that I will flaunt like a butter- 
fly, when, for aught I can tell, my brother 
Sandy, who was a hundred times more 
dutiful and pleasant than I have ever been, 
may be pining in a garret or perishing in 
the streets.’ 

‘Oh! whisht, Jess, whisht,’ implored 
Mrs. Stewart. 

‘Why do you bid me “ whisht,” mother; 
why do you not interfere?’ cried Jess, 
worked into a noble passion, sweeping back- 
wards and forwards through the confined 
space of the manse parlour, herself like a 
mother robbed of her young. ‘Why do 
you not stand up for Sandy? He is your 
son, and you liked him, with reason, twice 
as well as your daughter. I would not 
suffer my father’s tyranny.’ 

‘Jess, Jess, you do not know what you 
are saying. I could not rebel against the 
minister. And do not you misjudge your 
father: he groans in his sleep; and think 
how good a man he is. And oh, Jess! you 
cannot mind, but I can, how he took the 
candle and held it over Sandy in the cra- 
dle. And when your little sister died, and 
pe father at the Glenork preachings, and 

sent the nearest elder to meet him to 


break to him the distress at home, he guessed 
it before Mr. Allan could get out the words. 
He was always a sharp man, your father, 
and he just put up his hand and pled with 
the messenger, “ Not Sandy; tell me it is 


not Sandy.” It was not that he was not 
fond of his lasses, Jess, you know ; but the 
could not bear his name and uphold bis 
Master’s credit as his lad would do.’ 
Though Mrs. Stewart did nothing — 
could do nothing, when Jess came to think 
of it, sobbing in her own room in the reac- 
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tion after her recantation, both for Sand 


SANDY AND JESS. 
art passed away with her love, perhaps if 


and for Birkholm, from that day’s confi- | most great love, silent. 


dence mother and daughter were knit to- 


But when all was over, Jess thought with 


ether as they had not been before. In the |a breaking heart of the ignorance of him 
Feganing Jess had been a little too vigo-| who had most cause to mourn, and of his 
rous and energetic for her mild, tender | place filled by others less entitled to be 
mother; but Mrs. Stewart clung to Jess in | there on the day: when the wife and mother 
the end with mingled fond respect, deep | was borne to her grave beside her baby who 


gratitude, and yearning affection. 


-had passed from her mother’s bosom to the 


On Sabbath days, when the minister left | bosom of the second mother of us all, the 
his wife in the kirk porch to go into the ses- | earth, who, if she had lived, would have 


sion-room, it was on Jess’s arm that Mrs. 


been an older woman than Jess; and beside 


Stewart now leant for the short distance up | the old divines who had filled the minister’s 
the aisle to the minister’s bucht, on the right pulpit, and their faithful wives, of centuries 


hand of the pulpit. On the few other oc- 
easions when she crossed her thrseshold, 
while she was able to move about among 


ack, in the grassy kirkyard within sight of 
the windows of her old home, where a stormy 
wind might carry the leaves from her gar- 


her flowers, or stroll to the Kames for} den and scatter them on the mound. That 


the spectacle of the setting of the sun, 


mound, whether white with May gowans or 


which shone on other lands besides Scot- | December snows, would never be out of the 


land, she sought to have Jess on the one 
side of her and the minister on the other. 
Another peculiarity of Mrs. Stewart’s 


this summer was her struggle against her 
feebleness, her efforts to convince herself 


and others that she was gaining strength, 
the cagerness with which she applied every 


minister’s and Jess’s minds, and near it dis- 
tance-divided families and former neigh- 
bours would still meet and ‘ be glad to have 
their crack in the kirkyard, and not for- 
get to say softly in her praise what a fine 
gentlewoman the minister’s wife had been, 
and how the minister, poor man, would miss 


means ‘for the restoration of her health —| her. 


new milk, port wine, even to the homely, 


If Adam Spottiswoode had been at Birk- 


uncouth superstitions of a stocking from} holm, Jess might have applied to him in 
the minister’s foot wrapped round her| her desperation to learn if he had heard 
throat at night, and the breath of the cows | anything of Sandy, and to beg of him to 
in the cow-house the first thing of a morn-| intercede with her father for his son. But 
ing. It was as if something had happened | Birkholm was absent at the moors, and Jess 
which would not let her die when her time | had respect for her father’s affliction, and 


came. 


would not torture him to noend. There- 


It was well for Jess that she was much | fore Mr. Stewart and Jess bore the brunt 
with her mother during the summer, and | of that dark day —the darker that it was 


that their communion was that of perfect 


in the height of summer, the prime and 


love; for before the summer was ended | pride of the year —alone, but for sorrowing 
Mrs. Stewart was attacked by a sudden in- | neighbours and dependents. 


crease of illness, and after a week’s suffer- 


When Mr. Stewart returned to the 


ing was gone where she might have clear | manse after the funeral party was dispers- 
intellizence of Sandy, to which all the|ed, and retired to his room, Jess could not 
knowledge of this world would have been | intrude on him. It was the room to which 
no more than the discordant words of an| he had brought her a bride, and she had 


unknown tongue. 


died in it. It was her room now while his 


There could have been no time to write | time of the manse lasted, though she had va- 
for Sandy, even had the minister and Jess | cated it humbly during her life. Jess had 
known where he was to be found, and Mrs. | too much fellow-feeling with her father not 
Stewart had not asked for her son. No} to divine that no hand but his own would 
immediate danger had been anticipated by | be suffered to dispose of its mistress’s little 
the doctor, or apprehended by the patient | shaw! and cap, which in the hurry of her 


and her relations, until within a few hours 








last illness had been put on the side-table 


of her death, and then speech and in part|among his books. He would see them 
consciousness had failed her. Unless the | there, sitting in the gloaming at his medi- 
look of the eyes, which, heavy with their | tations, and half believe that her light foot 
last long slumber, roused themselves to|—at her feeblest it was a light one — 
search round the room, once and again, re-| would be heard again on the threshold, and 
ferred to the absence of Sandy, Mrs. Stew-| her fair faded face, which had been to him 
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a none other but Sandy’s? would look in 
upon him, smiling while she asked some sim- 
ple kind question —Why was he sitting 
without a light ? Was he sure he had shift- 
ed his feet on coming in from christening 
the bairn at the Cotton Bog? Was he 
ready to ask a blessing on the sowens for 
supper? Jess had her own sorrows, but 
they were a little lightened when, the long 
afternoon over, her father re-entered, the 
sleeves of his coat looking conspicuous in 
their white cuffs, with which she would 
grow so familiar that they would seem 
more than any other details of his dress — 
white neckcloth and black vest — a part of 
the man, as he would come to her every 
second day and stand patiently while she 
removed and replaced them for him. 

The minister wanted his tea, and tried to 
speak on indifferent subjects — on the long 
drought and the burned-up pasture — but 
stopped abruptly because he could not put 
back the thought, and he knew that Jess 


shared it, that Mrs. Stewart not ten days 
ago had been lamenting the drought in that 
room, and had been making her arrange- 
ments to send out the servants every even- 
ing with their hooks to cut grass at the 


ditch-sides, and bring back their aprons full 
of a fresh green supper for her beasts. 

He walked to the window and looked out 
beyond the flowery garden, where the even- 
ing wind soughed sadly in the grass of the 
kirkyard. Then he turned and said em- 
phatically, ‘Our wound is deep, though we 
need not let it be seen. But, Jess, it is not 
by a gloomy token like that that she would 
like us to mind her ; not that it is not good 
in its way — everthing is good or changed 
to good, even parting and death, when they, 
are but a stage to meeting and everlasting 
life. But, Jess, we must take care of her 
beasts and birds and flowers, that they may 
never miss her as we shall do, always 
(though we troubled the last of her days 
with our discord). We must keep up her 
habits, that every day may have its trace of 
her’ He went on speaking with unusual 
openness for a strong, reserved man, on the 
sweet and winning morning light which had 
lingered with his wife and Jess’s mother 
amidst the dust and clouds of the heat of 
the day ; on her love of animals and plants, 
quaint books, plaintive old songs, primitive 
sayings ; her walks to the Kames to see the 
sun set; her reveries looking into the blaz- 
ing coals on the winter hearth. -And Jess 
knew she was her father’s trusted friend, 
and that he saw in her one who compre- 
hended and shared his life-long loss and 
sorrow. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE PICTURE. 


For some time after her mother’s death, 
Jess was thrilled with a nervous expecta- 
tion that Sandy would ‘ cast up,’ as she ex- 
pressed it, in the gloaming or the dawning, 
any day, to take his part in their mourning. 
The news of his mother’s death would reac 
him through friends or the announcement 
in the newspapers. But as months passed, 
Jess was forced to renounce the expectation, 
and submit to the obscurity which hung over 
Sandy. 

The minister and Jess lived together in 
strict seclusion, until the sharp edge was 
worn off their sorrow; and then the minis- 
ter had grown a quiet, absorbed, grey stu- 
dent, whom Jess could only wile from his 
household gods — the books — for the bene- 
fit of his health, by ingenious stratagems 
and ‘unremitting pains. And Jess was a 
fine-looking, composed woman, with the eye 
and the hand of a mother, and the carriage 
of a duchess. 

It was summer again at Clovenford, and 
the whole place and people were pervaded 
with a grave, shaded, softened brightness, 
not wanting in flashes of mirth, relievi 
what was pensive in domestic life — for bo 
Jess and the minister possessed the com 
ite quality of humour, and not only raised 
the laugh in others, but were subject them- 
selves to sudden ringing peals of laughter ; 
the wisdom being as old and common as sin 
and misery, which the wit of Grizel Baillie 
set in one memorable line — 


‘ Werena my heart licht I would dee.’ 


The month of May, with its lilac —lily- 
oak they called it at Clovenford—and 
hawthorn, was about its close, and the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland was 
about to conclude for the season its time- 
a—pie pious, benevolent, virulent squab- 

es. 

The minister of Clovenford was not a 
member this year, but he took it into his 
head late one evening that he would like to 
be present at a certain debate next night, 
and, with constitutional rapidity, fixed that 
he would go to Edinburgh next morning by 
the early coach which passed through 
Woodend, take Jess with him for a treat, 
present in the gallery of the Assembly, 
spend what was left of the night at Jess’s 
Aunt Peggy’s, and return by the late coach 
the next night to Cloventord; ‘for there 
will be gee A sitting up for us at home,’ 
he put in, with an involuntary touch of pa- 
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thos, when he found how easy the scheme 
was. But the minister had not been in 
such good spirits for a long time, and it was 
with something of his old animation that he 
entered into the details, congratulated Jess 
that she would have an opportunity of see- 
ing the Lord High Commissioner, and 
graphically detailed the marks by which 
od might distinguish the leaders of the 
irk. 

Jess was glad that her father should feel 
able for the excursion, and soberly pleased 
with it on her own account. She had be&n 
in Edinburgh just once before, and had seen 
the Castle, Holyrood, Princes Street, 
George Street, and St. Andrew’s Square 
already. Two days in Edinburgh were of 
such rarity and importance that few coun- 
try-women of her circle attained them more 
than once in their lives, and then it was on 
such momentous occasions as the celebration 
of their marriages in the capital, or the 
scarcely less serious step of going with 
bridegrooms, mothers, and matronly friends, 
to buy their ‘marriage things’ out of me- 


tropolitan shops, gloriously combining love 
and adventure, pleasure and profit. Jess, 
though far behind in other respects, felt a 
little elated at the double feat. : 
The minister and Jess were on foot by 


‘sfive o’clock next morning; found even the 
end of May rather raw on the top of a 
coach at that early hour; spent the greater 
part of the day on the road, indefatigably 
enjoying the scenery, and sheltering them- 
selves under cloak and mantle from pelting 
showers ; alighting and swallowing slices of 
salt beef from perennial rounds, glassfuls of 
sherry and tumblerfuls of porter, leisurely, 
while the coach was changing horses in the 
inn yards of country towns; and, after in- 
quisitively scrutinising and formally address- 
ing fellow-travellers, ending by establishing 
fast friendships with them before the coach 
and its burden rolled up the High Street of 
that Auld Reekie which, whether in ancient 
or modern guise, is one of the most pictu- 
resque of cities. 

The journey, which occupies so large an 
amount of old travellers’ narratives, safely 
and creditably performed, the rest of the 
play remained to be played out. 

Aunt Peggy received her unexpected 
visitors with a cordial recollection of sum- 
mer weeks spent by her and her old maiden 
servant in country quarters at Clovenford, 
and attended them to the Assembly, where 
the minister procured the party’s admission. 
And Jess saw his Grace the Commissioner ; 
was duly impressed by his throne; heard, 
with all the interest a minister’s daughter 
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ought to feel, the question of ‘ teinds’ amipy 
discussed ; and just as her high head, with 
its gipsy bonnet, was beginning to nod in a 
manner the most undignified and unlike 
Jess, and when she was thinking she could 
not keep her eyes open a moment longer, 
though the Commissioner asked it of ber as 
a personal favour, or threatened to turn her 
out by his usher if he caught her napping, 
the vote was taken, and Jess was relenaed, 
to repair to Aunt Peggy’s and her bed. 

The next morning the minister and Jess 
were abroad betimes, while Aunt Peggy 
gave herself wholly to solemn preparations 
for the mid-day dinner. The walk was for 
Jess's pleasure, that she might see again the 
more remote rugged lion couchant, Ar- 
thur’s Seat, and the nearer, smooth, polish- 
ed, glittering lions, the shops and the pas- 
sengers. Among the fellow-passengers of 
Jess and the minister, while there were 
some women who ridiculed the country cut 
of Jess’s black silk pelisse, there was more 
than one man who turned to look after the 
pair, and remark what a noble-looking lass 
that was with the grey, stout, old black 
coat. 

The minister had fully discharged his ob- 
ligations as a cicerone. He hac pointed out 
the ‘White Hart,’ at which Dr. Johnson 
alighted on his way to his tour in the He- 
brides ; the bookseller’s shop where Robbie 
Burns, in boots and tops, with a riding- 
whip dangling over his arm, once corrected 
proof-sheets of his songs; Richardson’s, fre- 
quented by young Mr. Scott, the author of 
the poem of Marmion; the houses of Profes- 
sors Dugald Stewart and Sir John Hall — 
Captain Basil, the great traveller’s father; 
and the Flesh Market Close, where the best 
beefsteaks in the kingdom were to be eaten. 
And Jess had wondered, but found it impos- 
sible to ask, whether they were near the 
street where she remembered Sandy’s lodg- 
ings had been, and where it was just with- 
in nature he might be. 

‘Father,’ said Jess, suddenly, with a rush 
of colour into her face, ‘I would like to go 
in here.’ 

Mr Stewart and Jess had been proceed- 
ing on the plan of a fair division of labour 
and recreation. The minister’s part per- 
formed, he had been walking along ab- 
stractedly, only waking up occasionally at 
the distant glimpse of a book-stall, where 
Jess stood quietly beside him, as he stood 
quietly beside Jess when the attraction was 
a linendraper’s or a jeweller’s window. 

The minister had inquired of Jess 
whether she wanted anything, and Jess, af- 
ter a few modest purchases had answered 
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in the negative ; but he supposed now she 
had met with an irresistible temptation, or 
recalled a forgétten commission. He fol- 
lowed her into the entrance of what looked 
more like a museum than a shop, and 
yielded up his stick, not without an inclina- 
tion to resist the demand, to a porter, while 
Jess was hurriedly getting two tickets. 

The minister stopped short in the door- 
way of another room, aggrieved and ireful ; 
but he had never turned back in his life — 
never refused to face an annoyance or a dif- 
ficulty — and his hesitation terminated in 
his marching sulkily at the heels of Jess into 
one of the Royal Society’s earliest exhibi- 
tions. 

The minister and Jess entered into no 
explanation and offered no comment as 
they walked slowly up the room, literally 
dazzled by the display on the walls. How- 
ever connoisseurs might have disdained the 
crude attempts of Wilkie, Allan, and Thom- 
son, they were marvels to the country-folk, 
who were only acquainted with the simper- 
ing or scowling representations of ladies, 
like full-blown roses in their own persons, 
clasping rose-buds between their fingers 
and thumbs, and gentlemen with fierce tops 
of hair breaking the seals of letters with as 
much cruel satisfaction as if they had been 
crushing beetles. But all at once both Jess 
and the minister’s eyes were fixed, while 
their feet were drawn to a picture some 
yards in advance of them, which they could 
distinguish through the scanty sprinkling of 
visitors at that hour in the room. 

It was not one of the classic pieces, 
which were the stock pieces there, nor of 
the battle-fields, nor of the landscapes, but a 
little family group which was strangly well 
known tothem. They had seen the round 
table, the straight-backed chairs, the very 
ivory netting-box, many a time before; and 
even these dumb pieces of furniture, so far 
from home, awoke a thousand associations. 

Thea what of the figures, with living eyes 
looking out at them? The elderly man 
putting down his book to ponder its con- 
tents; the young man with his face half hid- 
den by his hand, as if weary or sad; the 
girl entering the room on some household 
errand; and she was there, sitting in the 
centre of them as she would sit no more, 
looking not as she had looked when she was 
peas away, not as Mr. Stewart witha 

ackward bound of his memory had been 
given to see her lately, the innocent, ingenu- 
ous, lovely girl who had come to the manse 
of Clovenford, bringing with her sunshine, 
poetry, and the first tremulous dewy bloom 
of life, but Sandy and Jess’s mother, whose 
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resence, weak woman as she was, had 

een like a shelter and a stay, full of the 
security and serenity of experience, the 
sweetness of household content. 

The drawing might be faulty, the colour- 
ing streaky, but there again was the family 
— those of them who wefe still going about 
the streets, and one who on this earth,was 
not. It was a god-given faculty and a lov- 
ing heart which thus reproduced and pre- 
served the past. 

The minister and Jess stood as if spell- 
bound among the unheeding spectators, and 
gazed at the image of what they had lost as 
if it had been given back to them, with inex- 
pressible longing; when, at a start from 
Jess, the minister turned round and saw his 
wife’s dead face in Sandy’s living one, gam 
ing at them in agitation, as they were 
gazing at the picture. He was in mourn- 
ing like themselves, but except that he 
looked older, his brown hair darker, and 
that his blue eyes were dimmed for the mo- 
ment, he was not altered—had as much 
the air of a gentleman as ever, and had 
emerged from a knot of gentlemen who were 
making the circuit of the room and an ex- 
amination of the pictures with the ease and 
freemasonry of privileged, professional fre- 
quenters of the place. 

Jess scarcely noticed this at first. Her 
heart leaped to greet her brother, and at 
the same time she was terrified lest her 
father should think there had been an ap- 
pointment perhaps through Aunt Peggy, 
and that she had deliberately betrayed him 
into a meeting with his son; whereas Jess 
had known nothing even of the picture, had 
been as much struck by the sight of it as 
the minister, and had only entered the ex- 
hibition on the impulse of the moment 
when she read its name, determined to pay 
that mark of respect to Sandy, and with 
what lurking notion of establishing a com- 
munication or provoking an encounter be- 
tween them she had not dared to tell 
herself. 

Jess was in dread of how the minister 
would behave to Sandy; she might have 
known her father better, in his sound sense 
and old-fashioned code of politeness. 

‘How are you, Sandy?’ the minister 
asked, holding out his hand to his son as if 
nothing had happened. 

Sandy was a great deal more put out as 
he took the offered hand and shook it, and 
said ina breath—‘I am glad to see you 
looking so well, father ; and, Jess, when did 
you come to town ?’ 

Mr Stewart satisfied his son’s curiosity 
with a word, and then it was in entire keep- 

) 


. 
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ing with the man that his next words were 
in indignant reprobation : 

‘ Sandy, how dared you make your family 
a gazing-stock on the walls of a public ex- 
hibition without even asking their leave ?’ 

‘I did not think you would dislike it so 
much, sir,’ stammered Sandy. ‘ There are 
many portraits here. I have not put the 
names, and I did not fancy the original 
would be generally recognised. The pic- 
ture is sold to a friend.’ , 

‘Sold!’ exclaimed Mr. Stewart, with a 
great increase of anger and a quaver of con- 
sternation in his voice ; ‘how could you do 
such a thing? Who is the buyer ?’ 

‘I meant to take a copy, as I could not 
afford to keep what I believe is the best 
thing I have done, though I have sold some 
other subjects readily enough since my re- 
turn. I dare say I should have altered this 
had not the buyer been an old friend. He 
bought it at my own price the first morning 
he saw it,’ Sandy expatiated, with pardon- 
able pride. ‘He should be a judge of the 
likenesses, when he is one of your own par- 
ishioners. He was here to-day, and yon- 
der he is finding you out — Birkholm.’ 

Misfortunes do not come alone, nor do 
old friends meet singly. Adam Spottis- 
woode was delighted to come in this man- 
ner upon the Stewarts and share the pledge 
of reconciliation which the group implied — 
to take it boldly as an omen of other allian- 
ces. For Birkholm still hankered after 
Jess with an inextinguishable hankering, 
which was beginning to deepen into the glow 
of true love. In all his experience of life 
for the last year or two, he had seen nobody 
yet to come up to Jess Stewart. 

People from the same parish of Cloven- 
ford, the Stewarts and the laird, encounter- 
ing each other in the wilderness of a city, 
were like one family already, and the 
laird improved the occasion by attaching 
himself assiduously to the Stewarts, as he 
would not have had the confidence to do in 
the Den of Birkholm, acting on the prin- 
ciple that it would be disrespectful to his 
minister not to join his ranks when they 
turned up in a public place among stran- 
gers, and that in these circumstances he had 
as good a right to investigate narrowly 
when the minister and Jess had come, 
where they were staying, and when they 
were going home, as if he were as minutely 
acquainted with the daily routine of their 
lives when he was at Birkholm and they at 
Clovenford. And without doubt Birk- 
holm’s comely, manly, gentlemanlike pres- 
ence was like a‘ kind, kenned face’ to the 
minister and Jess in Edinburgh, however 
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lightly they might regard it in their parish. 
Jess opened her eyes a little at his atten- 
tion, but she did not repulse him, and the 
minister only staggered him for a moment. 

‘ Birkholm, you'll give up that picture; it 
is mine by a double right ?’ 

The next instant Birkholm was eagerly 
assuring the minister, ‘It is yours, Mr. 
Stewart; do not say another word aboutit,’ 
and accrediting with a throb of triumph 
that he had earned the minister's gratitude. 

The picture was not Mr. Stewart’s, how- 
ever, in the sense which Birkholm intended 
at first. The minister would pay him back 
every pound of his money for it, though it 
should stint his small purse; and the laird 
had the wit to see, soon, that if he would 
stand well with the high-spirited old man, 
he must refrain from offering him a gift of 
his wife and children’s portraits (as for the 
minister's own, the minister might not have 
minded that). Until Birkholm had a title 
to be painted on the same canvas, he had 
better be modest in his favours. 

Mr. Stewart took another lingering look 
at the picture after it was his own, and ex- 
amined Sandy strictly on its removal and 
packing, a little nettled that ‘it was at the 
service of the Academy for a week or two 
longer. Afterwards the minister made the 
rest of the round of the room on Sandy’s 
arm, freely availing himself of his son’s in- 
formation, and making pertinent remarks, 
which were honourable to the shrewd criti- 
cism of an old prejudiced ignoramus. 

Before a picture of ‘John Knox Preach- 
ing to the Regent,’ not without correspond- 
ing fire in the handling, Mr. Stewart stood 
still again, and commended it warmly. He 
finished by a more personal admission, 
worthy of the minister, a half-smile playing 
over his powerful features: ‘ Sandy, your 
art is far below the cure of souls, yet I own 
there is something in it, after all. But it 
was your mother’s face that beat me.’ 

Birkholm accompanied Jess, and saw no 
necessity for concealing from her what had 
been his intention regarding the pieture; 
and Jess was not offended, but thanked 
him softly even when he spoke of a copy, 
and his project of hanging it opposite the 
the pictures of his father and mother in tie 
dining-room at Birkholm. And if that was 
not a broad hint, the laird did not know 
what was. 

Jess was so happy —and humble in her 
happiness — that she could not find it in her 
heart to contradict Birkholm; and the 
young laird, not being at all used to his 
own way with Jess Stewart, and finding it 
intoxicating, went on ata fine pace. But 
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first he had the grace to teli her how well 
Sandy. was spoken of among artists, of 
what promise he was held, and to point out 
some of Sandy’s friends who were not like 
the portrait: painters Jess had seen at 
Woodend ; and to say the picture of the 
family had excited a sensation, and that if 
Jess and the minister were doubly recog- 
nized as two of the originals, and as the 
sister and the father of the artist, they 
would have to bear some staring for Sandy’s 
sake. Here Jess’s credulity broke down. 
This statement was more than she could 
swallow, though she had been devouring 
* the rest —the notion that though Sandy 
should be the greatest painter in the land, 
the minister would be pointed at as Sandy’s 
father ! 

Next, Birkliolm’s tongue wagged wildly 
on his own affairs. There was word of his 
sister Effie’s marriage — indeed, he might 
say it was as good as settled — with one of 
the Edinburgh writers; and Betsy’s cap- 
tain was with his ship, and Betsy, who 
was not sailing with him on his present 
station, was delicate, and wanted Nancy to 
keep hercompany in her lodgings at an 
English seaport, and he would be left all 
by himself at Birkholm. It.seemed he 
thought no shame of appealing to the 
charity of a friend, and arrived speedily at 
direct insinuations that Jess might visit 
Edinburgh again with him and the minister 
in a month or two—after harvest and _be- 
fore the hunting season—or even might 
make the present visit serve two purposes, 
as, where people were of one mind, the 
sooner ‘ these things’ were done the better. 

Jess was forced to interpose and put a 
check on the honest, gallant laird, lest he 
should come to the point ‘of affronting her 
by proposing plainly that her stay in town 
should extend over the Sabbath, and then 
there would be time to send word to the 
session clerk and precentor of Clovenford 
to have their names cried in the kirk, and 
the min'ster would celebrate the ceremony 
on the Monday, without the trouble of 
wedding clothes or wedding guests, or 
‘riding the broose.’ ‘These things,’ as the 
laird called them with agreeable, self-con- 
scious vagueness, were thus performed 
frequently. 

The world had awakened to perceive a 
want of delicacy in the old ostentatious 
parade and riotous rejoicings at marriages, 
and had run into the opposite extreme by 
encouraging couples to steal off and be 
married in secret — fine ladies at Richmond, 
their maids at Chelsea. Half of Jess’s ac- 
quaintance quitted their homes, not in the 
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accomplishment of elopements, but with the 
full consent of friends and relatives, and 
posted in the all but universal white gowns 
and yellow buckskins, affording no clue to 
their design, to Edinburgh or some other 
large town, to bemarried in the privacy of 
a crowd. 

But Jess Stewart was notso minded. If 
Birkholm had penetrated her secret, she 
had arrived at her conclusion with the 
swiftness of lightning, while mechanically 
reviewing the specimens of early Scotch art 
in the Exhibition. Women are seldom at 
fault when they stumble unawares on the 
leading transaction of their lives— they 
have rehearsed it too often in imagination — 
and women like Jess Stewart, never. 

‘I shall not be back in Edinburgh till the 
spring,’ said Jess, composedly, glancing at 
her black silk pelisse; ‘¥ think my Aunt 
Peggy wants me over at that time,’ she 
added, with the duplicity which even a 
woman like Jess could not resist being 
guilty of in the strait. Had she been clear 
as crystal in this as in other matters, she 
would farther nave comforted the laird; 
‘and then, Birkholm, after I have accus- 
tomed my father to the thought of not 
seeing me every day in my mother’s place, 
and sm made every provision for his 
comfort, we will be wed — but I think on a 
bonnie April afternoon, in the Clovenford 
dining-room, where the sound of the 
healths and the cheering will reach to the 
kirkyard, as far as my mother’s grave. 
You and me have spirit enough not to be 
feared at the ringing and firing; we would 
rather give the folk the play.’ As to Birk- 
holm, he took the comfort for granted, and 
did not need it expressed in words. 

Birkholm dined with the family at Aunt 
Peggy’s on the dainty early lamb and the 
mythically-sounding forced potatoes and 
strawberries — the stereotyped luxuries of 
the Assembly weeks in Edinburgh. Aunt 
Peggy, that estimable and convenient kins- 
woman, though she had never been in the 
same room with the laird and her niece _be- 
fore, her eyes probably opened by her hos- 
pitality and its good cheer, followed Jess 
when she retired to prepare for her home- 
ward journey, and folded her in her arms as 
soon as they were in the best bedroom; 
called her a fine lass, who had done her duty 
by father and mother and brother,and enthu- 
siastically predicted her reward. ,For Aunt 
Peggy’s part, she had always promised that 
she would give Jess her tea china, and she 
would take care that Jess had a set which 
would not‘disgrace the brass-mounted tea- 
table of old Lady Birkholm. She would 
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not say but, all things considered, Jess 
might not count on her tea trays forbye. 

ess and the minister hied home to Clov- 
enford, well supported. They had the will- 
ing convoy of both the young men — Sandy 
to remain for a month’s hqjidays. He was to 
inaugurate his picture, and be a witness 
to all the parish coming to see and admire 
it, and to the minister never tired of showing 
it off till he succeeded in discovering subtle 
touches which the painter had never laid on. 
* My hand is closed on my spectacles. Jess 
is bringing in the eggs. She is copying a 
leaf from her rose-tree in her work. She 
had the first China rose in Clovenford, and 
she was very ingenious. It is from his 
mother he takes his talent.’ 

But beforehand, when Mr. Stewart and 
the young people returned late in the sum- 
mer night to Clovenford, and the latter de- 
layed for a moment at the manse gate to 


take leave of Birkholm and enter into an 
appointment with him for the next day, the 
minister walked up the garden path alone 


SANDY, AND JESS. 


looking up in the purple gloom at the quiet 
little house and the neighbouring kirk and 
kirkyard, on which the morning would soon 
dawn in mid-summer gladness, ‘ where ‘her 
light should have shone, and she would have 
liked well to have seen the two lads and the 
lass come home, and to have got her picture 
by her son’s hand, though she had behoved 
to admit for once that I had been in the 
wrong. But who says she’s blind? She 
has gone where faith.is sight, and where 
they know the end from the beginning, and 
she has her share of the knowledge. I war- 
rant she sees farther than any of us — to hav- 
ing us all round her again, and her, bonnie 
Jean Clephane, restored to immortal youth. I 
cannot rightly understand how the lass and 
the wife and mother can be one and the 
same; but I am sure it shall be, and that 
will be perfection. And oh! Jean, woman, 
when I’ve sorted and settled the bairns, and 
done something more for, my Master, I will 
be blythe to go home to my old friend and 
my young wife.’ 





to the door. ‘It is all dark,’ he thought, 
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FRANCE, MEXICO, AND 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 


CORNELIUS O’DOWD UPON FRANCE, MEX- 
ICO, AND THE UNITED STATES. 


I HAD got at — it is not necessary to say 
how — the whole initial roguery of the ex- 
pedition, and what led the French Govern- 


scheme, and by what means England and 
Spain got timely information of the extent 
to which they had been jockeyed, and what 
led to their withdrawal. How a stockbrok- 
ing raid led to the establishment of an em- 
pire, the Archduke Maximilian being placed 
on “the direction,” as City folk say, just as 
bubble companies secure a lord, would make 
an amusing story; and there is just enough 
of feminine influence throughout to give 
the narrative the true three-volume gusto. 
How the despatch of troops was graduated 
to'rig the market, and the whole campaign 
suited to the exigencies of the “shares,” 
would astonish those small speculators 
whose devices have never soared beyond a 
false telegram and a lying despatch. 

There is, one must own, something grand 
in the notion of importing the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war into the Stock 
Exchange, and “ Bearing” the market with 
a battalion of infantry. Such was the ori- 
gin of this Mexican affair. A number of im- 
perial followers had been speculating in 
that precarious land. They had taken 
largely to Mexicans— not meaning there- 
by to the interesting’ natives of that coun- 
try, but to the “scrip” so cailed. They 
were sufficiently powerful to induce the 

overnment to press their claims, and when 
ultimateiy refused satisfaction, to issue what 
we would in Ireland call a “ distress war- 
rant.” Off they went with a strong party 
to enforce this, and enforce it they did, 
ar much, too, as if the scene were Ire- 
and 

There was a great row, a number of peo- 
ple hurt, and an amount of property de- 
stroyed that would ‘have paid the French 
claims ten times over; but as this is always 
the consequence of “taking the law,” no- 
body minded it. It was necessary, however, 
for the due fulfilment of the demands of 
France, that measures should be taken with 
regard to the future ; that is, some species 
of authority — something that looked legal 
— must be established in the land, to recov- 
er accruing liabilities. To this end the Em- 
peror sent over the Austrian Archduke, 
and settled him there as the MAN IN POS- 
SESSION. 

This is exactly and precisely what he re- 





presents. He is the “man in possession.” 
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He is not in Mexico to enforce any. claims 
of hisown. The Mexicans owed him noth- 
ing. As to the farce of being chosen by the 
nation, of all the exploded humbugs of this 
aze of humbugs the “ Plebiscite ” isthe shab- 
biest. King George of Greece was the elect 
of the Greeks! ‘Just as little did the Arch- 
duke want Mexico, but this cratty Emperor 
induced him to go over and try his fortune. 

The Yankees just then had their hands 
full. They had fully as much fighting to do 
as was good for them, and so all they said 
was, “ Waita while. There’s a considerable 
reckoning to be settled when we shall have 
a little leisure— score that item amongst 
the rest.” 

I remember once hearing on the wild 
hills of Donegal, where the Scotch element 
is as strong in the people as in Argyleshire, 
a story of a revenue officer who, strolling 
carelessly through the mountains, came upon 
a little shealing with an illicit still at full 
work. He had barely time to look around 
through the empty dwelling, where casks of 
the forbidden spirit were ranged about, 
and bethink him of the dangerous _posi- 
tion he was in, when a tall, gaunt, semi-nak- 
ed figute, with an old cutlass in his hand, 
presented himself at the door. “Did any 
onesee ye come in?” asked he calmly. “ No,” 
said the gauger, with the eagerness of a 
man anxious to give a gratifying assuraice 
—‘“no.” “Then nobody shall see ye go 
out!” was the terrible rejoinder. 

This is what the Mexican affair is prob- 
ably coming to. It would be easy enough 
for an old dynasty, a time-honoured Gov- 
ernment, to retrace its steps, and actuall 
make confession of a mistaken policy. If it 
suited Austrian policy to relinquish Vene- 
tia to-morrow, she could retire without the 
most minute stain upon her honour. Ther: 
is not in all Europe probably one who wouid 
dare to ascribe the step to unworthy or dis- 
creditable motives. If Prussia, or rather M. 
Bismarck, were to disgorge the duchies of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and express contrition 
for an unjust act of spoliation, people would 
begin to think the better of Prussia. The 
question however is, Can Louis Napoleon 
afford this? The policy of an adven- 
turer has this hard. condition attached 
to it, it must never be wrong. The adven- 
turer is like the unlicensed practitioner : 
when his patient dies he can be tried for 
manslaughter. 

“ Nulla vestigia retrorsum ” is the motto 
over the Tuileries, so long as the wolf lives 
there. His hold upon the French people is, 
that since be has been at their head they have 
bullied Europe. From the helpless insigni- 
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ficance of the position they occupied under 
Louis Philippe, they have risen to be the 
first power of the world. Part of this they 
have acquired by hard knocks, and a large 

art by mere menace. Frenchmen will 
orgive a great deal to him who makes them 
formidable to every other people. It was 
only when the prestige of the first Napoleon 
began to decline in this respect that men fell 
off in their allegiance to him, You may cur- 
tail liberty in France, hamper daily life with 
restrictive laws, and tie down enterprise by 
enactments; you may torture trade with pet- 
ty regulations, and reduce the press to insig- 
nificance. All these will be borne so long 
as Frenchmen feel that they are the terror 
of Europe, and that there is not a Cabinet 
on the Continent that does not tremble at 
their name. 

An insult to this sentiment is what they 
will not bear, and woe to him who would 
expose them to it! The question then is, 
Can the Emperor retire from Mexico with- 
out incurring this stain? I do not think 
that in the present case the Americans will 
employ any unnecessary or unseemly 
rudeness. They will treat France with a 
deference they would not accord to us. I 
make no complaint of that; I even see a 
certain fairness in it. They will not, in all 
probability, be very exacting as to the day 
or the hour, but yet, with Yankee tenacity, 
I think I hear them saying, “Yes, sir, 
you've got to go. Yes, sir, that’s a fact.” 

A more insufferable piece of insolent 
pretension caunot be imagined than what 
is called the Monroe doctrine. That my 
next door neighbour should not live in a cer- 
tain style lest the servants in my house 
should become dissatisfied, is too gross an 
absurdity to be entertained. That whatever 
rules I prescribe for my family should be 
adopted by every one who resides in the 
same street, is somewhat overbearing ; and 
yet, with all this, I declare I am all for the 
Yankee in this Mexican row. It is not the 
justice of the case I want to think of. . It is 
not whether France has right on her side, 
and whether this demand to retire be one 
of those mandates a high-spirited nation 





cannot submit to; my whole consideration 
is limited to the fact — here at last the great 
bully of Europe has met his match! Here 
is a young athletic daring fellow ready to 
go into the ring with that finished gone 
that none of us have courage to fight, and 
who, even with the gloves on, doubles us 
up in a fashion far from agreeable. 

America dares to hold language to France 
that all Europe combined would not utter. 
There’s no denying it; there’s no qualify- 
ing it. If we had a Continental coalition 
to-morrow, we could not venture to say 
what America has just said. What Minis- 
ter of Russia, or England, or Austria would 
say to the French Emperor. ‘*We were 
thinking of something else when you slipped 
into Savoy and Nice the other day; now 
that our hands are free, you'll have to go 
back again.” We are famous for brave 
words in our Foreign Office, but does an 
one expect that such a message as this will 
ever issue from Whitehall ? 

We would no more provoke the Tuileries 
by an insolent despatch than we would go 
into one of Van Amburgh’s cages and kick 
the lion. It has become a sort of European 
superstition that France can beat every one, 
and I am downright grateful to the Ameri- 
cans that they don’t believe it. 

I never knew I liked America so well till 
I began to speculate on this war.” I never 
suspected that there really was that tie of 
kindred which journaljsts disparage by that 
false adulation they deal in. I hate all the 
cant of “ cousinship,” but call them our own 
bone and blood; speak of them as a people 
who have the same leading traits as our- 
selves — sturdy, determined, untiring, un- 
yielding — taking their share of hard knocks 
to-day with a fixed resolve to repay them 
to-morrow; in a word, of that stuff that 
makes right trusty friends and very terrible 
enemies. Regard them in this light, and say, 
if a war should break out between them and 
France, what side you would like to-back. 
I say, America. Id lay my head on the is- 
sue; and if any gentleman is willing to bet 
an equivalent— say another crown-piece 
—I cry “ Done,” and wait the event. 
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